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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 
THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. 
BY THE VERY REV, ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., V.G., ANTIGONISH, N. S. 
VIII.—Tue Divine Mopet oF MEEKNESS AND HuMILITY. 


“Learn of me, for I am meek and humble of heart.”—Matt. ii. 20. 
“Jesus, who art meek and humble of heart, make my heart like unto 
thine.’—Chaplet of the Sacred Heart. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction. The Lord of the Sacred Heart is the one perfect 
model of all virtues. He puts Himself before us as the pattern of meek- 
ness and humility. 

I. Meekness curbs the passion of anger. Anger a short-lived mad- 
ness. Duty of stifling it, lest it harden into hate. Jesus the model of 
meekness. 

2. Humility the characteristic virtue of our Lord. Humility the child 
of common sense and of Divine faith. It grows out of the consciousness 
of one’s own nothingness. 

3. Humility a hard virtue to practise, hard but necessary. A beauti- 
ful virtue—in theory. How to be humble. 

Conclusion.—Our pride dies hard. Need of perseverance. The life 
of the Christian a warfare upon earth, 


Our Divine Lord is the one perfect model of all virtues. And yet 
it is only of humility and meekness that He puts Himself forward 
as the pattern. We should infer from this that these two virtues 


are especially Christlike, and especially dear to the Sacred Heart. 
They are near akin, twin-sisters indeed, these virtues; daughters 
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of the mother and cardinal virtue of temperance in the natural order, 
daughters of the queenly virtue of charity in the supernatural order. 
But ours, alas! is a fallen nature. Hence these virtues are scarce to 
be found at all in the order of nature, in the life of the natural anq 
unregenerate man; or, if found, they are counted failings rather 
than virtues, and held in contempt. He who came to undo the work 
of Satan and repair the ruins of the fall, came Himself in meeknesg 
and in lowliness, and did more than restore these virtues to the 
place of honor due to them in the order of nature. He raised them 
to a higher order; He set them up on a new foundation of faith and 
charity; He made them His characteristic virtues, and the badges 
whereby His followers should be known from those whom He has 
called “ the children of this world.” 

The virtue of meekness is set over against the passion of anger, 
It curbs the feeling of anger, as clemency checks the overt act. Anger 
is short-lived madness. The spirit of God bids us not to let the 
sun set on our anger. For, if we do, that short-lived madness will 
simmer down into a lodged hate, which will kill charity. Meekness 
forbids anger as such; charity forbids anger, not so much on its 
own account, as because it leads to hatred and ill-will, and, in the 
event, perhaps, to strife and bloodshed. Hence our Lord says: 
“Ye have heard that it was said to them of old, Thou shalt not kill; 
and wiosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment; but I 
say unto you that every one who is angry with his brother shall be 
in danger of the judgment ” (Matt. v. 21, 22). 

And how meek was our blessed Lord! “ Behold thy King cometh 
to thee, meek,” is what was foretold to the daughter of Zion. And 
in the fulness of time, “ the kindness of God our Saviour, and his 
love toward man, appeared” (Titus iii. 4). He who so often calls 
Himself the Son of Man was kindness and gentleness and meekness 
themselves. He was led as an innocent lamb to the slaughter, and He 
opened not His mouth. When His disciples would call down fire 
from heaven on a thankless people, He told them they knew not 
by what spirit they were led. He strove not, nor cried aloud, nor 
was His voice heard in the streets; the bruised reed He would not 
break, the smoking flax He would not extinguish. O Jesus, who 
art meek and humble of heart, make our hearts like unto Thine! 

And the Son of Man, the Lord of the Sacred Heart, was lowly. 
He came in lowliness, not in majesty, and humility was the virtue 
of His predilection. Humility may be defined as lowliness of spirit. 
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It serves to curb the natural tendency of the human will to aim at 
high things, at things that are above one. It lessens one’s conceit 
of one’s own powers and the overweening trust in one’s own 
strength. When I say “ the things that are above one,” I mean the 
high things of this world; the things that are above one’s natural 
talents or one’s station in life; as when a man without natural parts 
and learning aspires to some position for which he is not fitted. It 
is not want of humility to aspire to things that are suited to our 
talents or our state in life,-or to seek to excel in virtue, since in this 
latter case one’s trust is not in one’s natural powers so much as in 
the grace of God. 

Humility in the natural order is born of common sense. In the 
supernatural order, it is the child of that faith “ which worketh by 
love” (Gal. v. 6). The groundwork of it is knowledge of self, and 
of self in relation to God, our sovereign Lord. Now this knowledge 
is not given, save in scantest measure, by the light of unaided reason. 
It comes in its fulness by faith. Hence the pagans of old were all 
but strangers to the virtue of humility. The word in Latin has for 
its classical meaning lowness or baseness of mind. Far from being a 
virtue, what we call humility was to them deserving of contempt. 
And so, in fact, it seems to men of the world to this day. They 
can not enter into the idea of it at all. And why? Because they 
lack the true knowledge of self which faith alone can give, and faith 
they either have not at all or it is a dim and feeble faith. The one 
who is without faith knows not that man is fallen from his first 
estate. He fails to realize that whatever of good there is in man is 
from God, of evil from himself, from his own corrupt nature. He 
fails to realize the moral disgrace that attaches to sin. He sees not 
how by sin man lowers himself in the sight of God and of His 
angels. The sense of one’s own nothingness, of one’s own sinfulness, 
lies at the root of humility. And just in the measure that we realize 
our own unworthiness, our own nothingness, in the same measure 
shall we attain to Christian lowliness of heart. 

But it is one thing to know what humility is and whence, and 
quite another thing to practise it. Nay, more, it is one thing to be 
conscious at heart of our own unworthiness and quite another thing 
to behave in a way befitting such a consciousness. Humility is a 
hard virtue to practise. Pride is inborn in our nature, and dies 
hard. It is a rare thing to find even among good Christians a really 
humble man, one who knows and feels his unworthiness and acts 
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up to that knowledge. There is a world of latent pride in the 
heart of man. It lies dormant there, awaiting an occasion to cal} 
it forth. When the occasion arises people are surprised to see go 
much pride in one they thought so humble. Indeed, it often happens 
that the person whose pride is roused from its sleep is as much syr- 
prised as others; for certain forms of pride are so subtle that they 
lie hidden even from the unlucky owner of them. 

But hard as it is to practise humility, we as Christians are bound 
to cultivate that Christlike virtue. “Except ye become as little 
children,” are the words of our Master and Model, “ye can not 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” It was for this that He, the Son of 
the Most High, came down from heaven that He might, by the 
force of His own example, teach us this most needful virtue. The 
lesson of lowliness is perhaps the lesson most strikingly enforced by 
the life of Him who was born in a stable between two animals of 
the stall and died between two thieves upon a cross. He well knew 
that this was the lesson we most needed to learn. And we must 
never fancy that we have learned it well enough. 

And how shall we set about to learn it? We must begin by bring- 
ing home to ourselves fully the great practical truth that we of 
ourselves are nothing. “If aman thinketh himself to be something, 
whereas he is nothing, he deceiveth himself” (Gal. vi. 3). In the 
next place, we must keep always before our eyes those perfect 
patterns of humility, our Lord and His Blessed Mother. Lastly, 
we must try, in season and out of season, to perform acts of humility. 
Ah! just here is where we are wofully wanting, all of us. It isa 
beautiful virtue, humility is—in theory. There is something 
very winning about it. We admire it in others. It does us good to 
see a really humble man—or woman, for the matter of that. We 
should so like to be humble ourselves—were it not so hard. But 
when it comes to making acts of humility, we would much rather 
see others do these. We shrink from the abasement of it, and 
greatly as we admire humility, our native pride asserts itself, stiff 
and unbending as ever. And yet we can no more grow humble 
without making acts of humility than we can walk without using 
our legs. 

As Christians, followers of Christ, we are bound to copy our 
Divine Model, to learn of Him who was meek and humble of heart. 
As children of His Blessed Mother and Handmaid, whose lowliness 
He did regard, we must strive to grow like her. Little by little, 
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step by step, we can become meek and humble in our thoughts and 
words and deeds. We need good will and earnestness of purpose, 
however; we need a large measure of generosity, and we need a 
deal of patience with ourselves. Even when we are trying hard to 
practise these virtues, and thinking mayhap that we have made 
some progress, something will turn up to rouse the old Adam within 
us, and we learn to our sorrow, perhaps to our surprise, that our 
anger was but sleeping, and that our pride is as fresh and vigorous 
as ever. But we must not be dismayed. Ours was also the ex- 
perience of the saints. St. Francis de Sales used to say he would 
be satisfied if his self-love, the sworn enemy of humility, were to 
die even one quarter of an hour before himself; and when he came 
to die, his dead body bore about it the marks of the struggle he 
made in life to keep down his anger. 

“Learn of me, for I am meek and humble of heart, and you will 
find peace for your souls.” The Lord of the Sacred Heart is the 
Prince of Peace. By sin and rebellion man had forfeited God’s 
friendship and built up a great wall of division between himself 
and his Maker. The Prince of Peace broke down this wall; with 
His own blood He “ blotted out the handwriting of the decree that 
was against us.” “ God was in Christ,” says the apostle, “ reconcil- 
ing the world to himself ” (II. Cor. v. 19). Man seeks after peace; 
his whole nature yearns for it. Now, there is an old saying and a 
true one that peace is won by war. Had Adam not fallen, this 
priceless gift would have been ours as a birthright; for there is 
peace where is a tranquil conscience and no fierce, unruly passions 
to subdue. But what is done we can not undo. We can but take 
things as we find them, and make the best of them. If we would 
have peace, we must make war on our passions, and subdue them. 
But if reason, not passion, is to rule in fallen man, it must needs 
call in some powerful ally, just as a sovereign must do at times to 
put down a rebellion. St. Paul exulted in the alliance he had made, 
saying, “I can do all things in him that strengtheneth me.” When 
the tempest of passion arises within us, then, let us do as did the 
disciples on the storm-tossed ship; let us awaken with our prayers 
the Prince of Peace, that He may bid wind and wave be still, and 
there may come a great calm. 
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FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
GOD OUR ONLY MASTER. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“ No man can serve two masters.”—Matt. vi. 24. 


Exordium.—The lesson of to-day’s Gospel not a new one. Our 
Lord repeatedly insisted upon it during His earthly ministry. God's 
sole and sovereign right to our love and service. All creatures to be 
loved in God, and for God; and to be used for His honor and glory, 
and as a means of coming to Him. “ Thou shalt adore the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve” (Luke iv. 8). 

It is clearly implied in the first commandment: “I am the Lord 
thy God: . . . Thou shalt not have strange gods before me. I 
am the Lord thy God, mighty and jealous ” (Exod. xx. 2, 3,5). To 
love any of God’s creatures equally with Him, or more than Him, 
i. e., to give to creatures any part of the love that is due to God, or 
to allow our attachment to them to cause us to offend Him, is a 
species of idolatry. “The Lord is a jealous God, and a revenger” 
(Nahum i. 2). “Iam the Lord that love judgment, and hate rob- 
bery in a holocaust” (Is. Ixi. 8). 

God has an absolute right to our love and service. He has created 
us and all things else for Himself—for His own honor and glory. 
He is our sole Master. 

“Thine are the heavens, and thine the earth: the world, and the 
fulness thereof thou hast founded” (Ps. Ixxxviii. 12, 13). Again, 
at the close of his life, holy David makes this solemn profession 
before all the people: ‘“ Thine, O Lord, is magnificence, and power, 
and glory, and victory ; and to thee is praise: for all that is in heaven 
and in earth is thine. Thine are riches, and thine is glory: thou 
hast dominion over all: in thy hand is power and might” (I. Par. 
aki. 1%, 12). 

The Jews repeatedly forgot all this. Men still forget it. Our 
Lord reminds us. 
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I. We can not serve two masters—God and mammon. 

By mammon is meant riches—worldly possessions, and worldly 
pleasures and gratifications of every kind: “ All these,” says the 
tempter, “ will I give thee, if falling down thou wilt adore me” 
(Matt. iv. 9). 

Utterly impossible to serve two masters, each of whom claims our 
whole service. Impossible to serve two who are rivals—whose in- 
terests are directly opposed (cf. Kenrick in loco). Perfectly evi- 
dent in all human affairs: What man will employ as confidential 
agent one whom he knows to be devoted to another, or hired 
previously to work against his interests? 

In politics how is a man regarded, who is known to serve altern- 
ately to opposite parties ? 

In the most sacred of all human ties—marriage—who will trust 
or tolerate a divided affection ? 

II. Not only impossible to serve two masters: it is unnecessary. 
God, the only Master, is a good Master—kind and generous. 

He possesses and controls all things. Bestows His bounty upon 
all His creatures—even upon the irrational and inanimate ones: The 
birds of the air, the lilies of the field—even the grass. 

“Are not you of much more value than they?” asks our Lord. 
“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing: and not one of them 
shall fall on the ground without your Father. But the very hairs 
of your head are all numbered. Fear not, therefore: better are you 
than many sparrows” (Matt. x. 29-31). 

“Be not solicitous, therefore, saying: What shall we eat, or what 
shall we drink, or wherewith shall we be clothed? For after all 
these things do the heathens seek. For your Father knoweth that 
you have need of all these things.” 

III. Not only unnecessary to try to serve the world, but is utterly 
useless. Be it always remembered that the “service” here con- 
demned is that service which interferes with the service of God— 
robs Him of what is His due—for He is “a jealous God, and a 
revenger.” 

Overanxiety, dishonesty, selfishness, complete absorption in the 
pursuit of riches, pleasures, mere human desires, or ambitions. 
Our Lord tells us that this is futile: “Which of you, by taking 
thought, can add to his stature one cubit?” (cf. Kenrick in loco). 

Tells us that “ not even Solomon in all his glory was arrayed as 
one of these ”—lilies of the field. 
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Solomon himself, after recounting all his riches, and pleasures, 
and great achievements, says: “ And when I turned myself to all the 
works which my hands had wrought, and to all the labors wherein 
I had labored in vain, I saw in all things vanity and vexation of 
mind ” (Eccles. ii. 11). 

Daily experience teaches the same lesson: Uncertainty, disap- 
pointment, failure, misfortune, illusions, and deceptions in the pur- 
suit of worldly happiness and so-called “ success ” or “ prosperity ” 
—in the service of mammon. 

Conclusion.—Exhortation: Strive to understand and to heed the 
lesson which our Lord has taken such pains to teach us: God is our 
only Master. He alone has a right to our service; and He de- — 
mands it. 

It is a duty indeed to be industrious, energetic, desirous to make 
the best of this world’s goods—to employ the talents entrusted to 
us. But remember the just rule and measure laid down by our 
Blessed Lord: “ Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; and 
to God the things that are God’s ” (Matt. xxii. 21). Use the goods 
of this world, not to offend God, but to please and glorify Him: 
“ Whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever else you do, do all to the 
glory of God” (I. Cor. x. 31). No undue solicitude. No treacher- 
ous abandonment of God. No vain, useless efforts to serve the wrong 
master. But “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his justice, and 
all these things shall be added unto you ” (Matt. vi. 33). 
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SALVATION. 


BY THE RT. REV. RAPHAEL MOSS, O.P., HAWKESYARD PRIORY, ENGLAND. 


“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss 
of his own soul, or what exchange shall a man give for his soul? ”—Matt. 
xvi. 26; or, “ Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God and his justice.”— 


Matt. vi. 33. 


SYNOPSIS.—The words of the text have a special message and meaning, 
for they sum up the whole problem of life. As God dealt with Lot on 
the night of the destruction of the sinful city, so now He deals with you, 
sending you His messengers to warn you and to help you. 

rt. The importance of salvation. (a) Salvation a real fact—not 
imaginary. (b) Man’s action when any great danger is realized. (c) St. 
Francis on the mountain top. 

2. The value of a soul (a) redeemed by Christ’s precious blood; 
(b) companion and friend of God; (c) beyond all earthly treasures; (d) 
immortal. 

3. Salvation necessary. (a) God wills it. (b) Soul created for it. 

4. Must be won by personal effort. Must be attended to at once and 
perseveringly. Foolishness of delay. Our Saviour’s appeal to the soul. 
The soul’s answer. 


These are the words of Our Blessed Lord—our dear and loving 
Saviour, who came down into this world to be “ the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life” (John xiv. 6). All our Lord’s words are full of 
light and power and grace, because they spring from the loving 
heart of God-made man, but these words seem to have a special 
meaning and a special message for us, for they sum up briefly and 
clearly the whole problem of life. They tell in words that can not 
be explained away why we have been placed in this world and what 
is the great work at which we must toil from the moment we attain 
the use of reason to that most solemn hour when we lay down the 
burden of life and close our eyes in the sleep of death. They tell 
us that we were not made for ourselves, but for God; that it is 
not our bodies which have the first claims upon us, but our souls, 
and that the world that passes away is altogether worthless com- 
pared with that world which will never end. 

You remember perhaps that most wonderful scene in Holy Scrip- 
ture, where the angels came to the Patriarch Lot as he sat in the 
gateway of the city of Sodom. It was in the eventide and God’s 
messengers came to him as he sat there, grieving no doubt on ac- 
count of the sins he saw around him, and yet unable or unwilling to 
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tear himself away from the place where he had made his home. And 
they came not as angels, but men—in the likeness of men, yet 
charged with a startling message, for they bade him arise and de- 
part and so save his own life, for that the iniquities of that most 
guilty city called to heaven for vengeance, and they were come to 
execute God’s judgments. And when he still tarried and would 
have waited yet a little longer, they constrained him, taking him 
by the hand and leading him forth and bidding him flee away at 
once. Now, dearest brethren, we have come to you with such a 
message to-day. We are not angels, it is true, but are God’s mes- 
sengers as really and as truly as the three angels who spoke to Lot 
that day. We bear our divine commission, written on our souls, 
visible to the eye of faith. “ He that heareth you heareth me.” And 
we come to you in the name of our common Master Jesus, yet not as 
messengers of vengeance, but rather as heralds of richest mercy, 
For the iniquities of the world go up to God and cry to Him for 
vengeance, but the blood of Jesus cries more loudly still for mercy, 
and when God looks down upon your souls to-night, he sees them 
sealed with the mark of the true faith and crimsoned with that same 
most precious blood. So He bids us come to you and speak to you 
in His name. He bids us warn you of your dangers. He bids us 
constrain you by speaking plainly of the great and solemn truths of 
life and death and time and eternity, and repeat to you again and 
again, “ What doth it profit to gain the whole world. Seek first,” etc. 
In other words, our dear Lord and Master desires with all the love 
of His most generous, loving Sacred Heart, that you should realize 
the importance and the absolute necessity of working out your sal- 
vation, and that it depends on you, on each one of you, to accomplish 
this most necessary and important work. 

Our Lord wants us to realize its importance. What does that 
mean? It means that all doubt, all hesitation, all wavering, should 
be put aside forever; it means that we should make up our minds 
to live for God, to work for God, to die-for God. It means that 
we should become saints. It may have happened from time to time 
that we have been lying awake in the darkness of the night imag- 
ining many things. And we pass from one thing to another and 
weigh and compare them—leisurely, because after all it is all our 
imagination. But when a man is roused from his sleep by the cry of 
fire, and awakes to find himself choked by the thick smoke, and to 
see the red glare of the fire on the windows and to hear the roaring of 
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the flames and see the gathering crowds, he does not lie still in bed 
and wonder if some one will come for him, but he leaps from his bed 
at once and dashes down the burning stairs, or, if they be already 
fallen, he is ready to jump from the window and into the street 
below, and why? Simply because he realizes his danger and the 
importance of acting at once in order to save his life. Well now, 
our soul is in no less danger, and we must not go on dreaming, but 
act at once, and realize the importance of the work. And how can 
we do this? St. Francis of Assisi climbed the steep hillside of Mount 
Alvernia and there upon the lovely mountain top he looked up 
into the blue sky above, and through that beautiful curtain he saw 
the glory of God’s eternal home. He looked down at the rich fields 
and vineyards beneath him and saw them not, for he looked beyond 
them and saw those dark prisons of hell where God’s justice reigns 
supreme. And then he looked upon himself as he knelt there and 
realized—oh, most awful thought—he realized he was free and able 
to choose, but as you know he chose well and wisely, and so became 
a great saint. For it is no imagination, dear brethren, our soul is 
between heaven and hell and we are free to choose. Our soul is 
balanced between eternal joy and eternal misery, and it is for us to 
say which is to be its fate. Our soul! So precious in the sight of 
God! Think of the value of a soul! Compare it with what you like! 
Look at the great universe! What did it cost? One little word, 
“Dixit et facta sunt.” “He spoke and it was made” (Psalm 
xxxii. 9). And what did your soul cost God? The blood of Jesus. 
Gather together all the riches of the world, all the empires and 
kingdoms, all the gold and silver and precious stones, then go out 
into the street and take up the first little child you see—some poor 
street waif if you like—so worthless that if it died to-night not one 
heart would ache, not one tear would fall—weigh the two in the 
balance of God, and that baby’s soul will outweigh the world. And 
you, dear brethren, have such a soul—a soul created to the likeness 
of God, made to be the friend and companion of the bright angels, 
a soul which makes you the king of all creation—and above this soul 
there is heaven and its songs and its unspeakable happiness, and a 
bright throne still empty, and below you there is hell, darkness and 
misery and a prison cell; and to escape all this and to gain the other 
is salvation. Is it not a most important work, the most important 
work of all? What would you say of a gardener who left the fruit 
and carefully gathered the leaves? of the farmer who threw away 
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the wheat and gathered the straw? of the merchant who bartered 
pearls for glittering bits of glass? Reason and common sense tel] 
you to work hard for that which is worth most and which you need 
most. How zealously you work for money, yet what is money com- 
pared to life, and what is life compared to honor? Here is some- 
thing higher still, ‘ Seek first the kingdom of God and his justice.” 
First, first, first—seek first the kingdom of God. And why? 

Because salvation is necessary! Holy Scripture has no more beau- 
tiful picture than that which puts before us Our Blessed Lord in the 
house of Martha and Mary. And you remember, no doubt, how it 
happened one day, that Our Lord was there and Martha was busy 
serving Him, and when she begged that her sister might be allowed 
to help her, Our Lord said: “ Martha, thou art troubled about many 
things. But one thing is necessary” (Luke x. 41, 42). Only one 
thing! What is this one thing? Surely to do God’s will! And what 
does God will? Our salvation! Not to be rich, not to be happy, 
not to be learned, not to be amused, but to save our souls! This is 
the will of God your sanctification. All else is useless. ‘“ What doth 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 

This is what we shall all feel some day. And God grant that it 
may not be too late. And therefore let us try to feel it now. Go 
down to some grand cathedral, or some old abbey church, where 
kings and princes and statesmen lie buried ; stand before their marble 
tombs and read aloud their glories, and then ask them, “ What doth 
it all profit?” Oh, my brethren, created to the image of God and 
crowned with so many bright gifts, what eternal profit came from 
all this glory and power and dignity. And if that soul be lost a 
voice would come from the depths of hell—most mournful and most 
heart-breaking, “ Ergo erravimus.” Cf. Wisd. iv. 

And thus go out to some lonely churchyard, where sleep the 
unknown dead—men and women who have borne a heavy burden 
in this life—unnoticed by the world, without joy, without pleasure, 
without gladness, as far as this world goes, toiling always, early 
and late for enough daily bread, suffering cold and heat and hunger 
and thirst, and then the silence of eternity. How fares it then with 
them? “ Forever with the Lord.” Cf. Wisd. v. 

One thing then is necessary—our salvation, and we must work 
at it first and foremost, no matter what the cost. And we must work 
at it. We may not dare to trust it to others. It is our business, and 
nobody else’s, and we must attend to it. In other things we may 
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trust to the help and care and attention of others, but not here. We 
give our children to teachers, we entrust our land to farmers, our 
affairs to lawyers, our health to doctors, but our salvation to no one. 
The sins of others will not damn us, and the virtues of others will 
not save us, unless we work hard and do our very best. Priests, 
angels, saints, our lady, can only help us if we help ourselves. God 
Himself will not save us unless we work out our salvation with 
fear and trembling. And oh, my beloved, we must work at this 
task always. It will not do to put it off. There is a voice whis- 
pering at our ear: “Yes, yes, all this is true, true enough, but all 
in good time, there is lots of time yet, time in abundance. Some day 
we will set to work.” Silence that voice at once! Do you know 
whose voice it is? It is the voice of him who was a liar from the 
beginning—a murderer from the beginning. If Lot had turned 
away from those divine friends who bade him rise and flee at once, 
that very day he would have perished in the flames. Therefore to- 
day if you shall hear God’s voice, harden not your hearts; and you 
do hear it, for I speak to you in the name and the authority of the 
Living God. Now, now, now, is the time to come to Him and listen 
to His words. To-morrow may be too late. God is merciful, surely 
He is, or He would have punished us long ago, but He is also just, 
and He can not allow us to go on abusing His gifts. Add not, there- 
fore, sin to sin, delay not to be converted to the Lord, for His wrath 
cometh on a sudden, and in the day of vengeance He will destroy 
thee. Will you not then listen to His voice? Will you not open your 
hearts? Will you not come to Him now? Surely you have lived 
long enough to see you can not serve two masters, and that the world 
is a hard and cruel taskmaster, always promising and never per- 
forming! Is it not God’s turn now? Will you not then come to 
Him, and trust yourselves to Him, the Master who makes Himself 
your servant, the Father whose love is so unwearying, the Friend 
whose tenderness is inexhaustible? 

When Pius IV. lay dying there came to him in haste one who 
loved him tenderly and who was in turn most specially beloved by 
the dying pontiff, St. Charles Borromeo. And as he threw himself 
on his knees beside the bed, and felt the trembling hand of the old 
man resting on his head, “ Holy Father,” he said, “dear Holy 
Father, grant me one last favor, only one, and yet the greatest of 
all. Oh, dear Holy Father, the time has come for you to appear 
before God. Forget everything and everybody else and think only of 
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your own soul.” And so we also, dear brethren, stand before you to. 
day to ask you one great favor—only one, yet a very great one, the 
greatest of all—think about your souls. That is what a mission jg 
for—think about your souls. You will not, you can not refuse. Yoy 
are Catholics, and you love your priests! You are always ready 
and eager to please them—you could do nothing that could please 
them more. No evil, no trouble, no labor will seem hard, if yoy 
will gladden our hearts in this way. And not only our hearts, but 
above all, before all else, the Heart which lives there on that altar 
throne, ever beating and throbbing for love of you—the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus—not to please us, not to please your priests, but 
to please Him, to please Jesus Christ. I plead for Him: “Oh, my 
child, my friend, my beloved,” He is saying to each one of you, “ see 
what I have done for you! Look at this great cross which is meant 
to remind you of My Love! Look at the cruel thorns around My 
bleeding Brows—this smart was all for you! Look at My Hands 
and Feet stretched out and pierced with nails—they were pierced 
for you! Look at My Face, white with the agony of death—it was 
for you! Look at My Heart, rent and torn asunder even after death 
—it was all for you, that you might kneel before Me and be friends 
with Me, and give Me love for love.” And how will you answer? 
Will you turn away, and shut your eyes and ears and hearts to 
this, His loving appeal? Surely not, dearest brethren, but you will 
kneel down before Him and look into His loving eyes with boundless 
trust and confidence and say: “ Yes, my loving Lord and Master! 
Dearest, best, and most generous of friends, I will give Thee love 
for love. Hitherto I have not loved Thee—hitherto I have lived for 
myself, but now I will try to live for Thee. I give Thee my poor, 
weak, sinful heart. How weak it is! How sinful it is! Thou alone 
knowest, but Thou canst make it strong and pure and loving and 
worthy of Thee, and this is all I ask. In all things, and at all times, 
I will seek first the kingdom of God, I will seek Thy will. I will 
study Thy interests, and all the rest, my life, my happiness in life, 
in death, and after death, I leave in Thy most loving Hands.” 
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FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


THE RAISING OF THE WIDOW’S SON TO LIFE. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Young man, I say to thee, Arise! And he that was dead, sat up, and began 
to speak. And he gave him to his mother.”—Luke vii. 14, 15. 


Exordium.—The Gospels mention only three miracles of raising 
the dead to life, performed by our Lord: The widow’s son; the 
daughter of Jairus (Matt. ix.; Mark v.; Luke viii.) ; and Lazarus 
(John xi.). 

St. Augustine (Homil. III. Noct.) remarks that there were prob- 
ably many others, as St. John (xxi. 25) says: “ There are also many 
other things that Jesus did: which, if they were written, every one 
of them, the world itself, I think, would not be able to contain the 
books that should be written.” 

The miracle recorded in to-day’s Gospel teaches us three things: 
1. The deep compassion of Jesus, “ The Man of Sorrows,” for human 
sorrow and affliction. 2. That He is the Physician of the soul as 
well as of the body. 3. Where and how parents should seek the 
resurrection of their wayward children from the death of sin. 

I. Jesus the Comforter of the afflicted. 

Nothing more beautifully touching and pathetic than the Gospel 
narrative of this death scene: The corpse was that of “an only son 
of his mother ; and she was a widow.” Her husband dead; her only 
son also. No one left to continue the family name—the greatest 
human affliction that could befall a mother in Israel. The body 
already taken from her desolate home was being borne beyond the 
gate of the town. Was within a short distance of the tomb in which 
it was to lie, and “see corruption.” The bitterest moment of final 
parting at hand. Human sympathy indeed not wanting: “ A great 
crowd of the city was with her.” But what could they do? Only 
aid her in giving expression to her hopeless, inconsolable grief. Aug- 
ment it by their cries and lamentations. Mourning over him “as one 
mourneth for an only son”; grieving over him “as the manner is to 
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grieve for the death of the firstborn” (Zach. xii. 10). Only a 
moment more, and the heartrending wail will echo and reverberate 
through the deep and lonely ravines. All hope is abandoned. Sor. 
row, as a dense cloud, seems to veil the face of the God of Sinaj. 
And yet the promise, made ages before by that same loving and all- 
merciful God, was about to be partially fulfilled: “He shall cag 
death down headlong: and the Lord God shall wipe away the tears 
from every face” (Isa. xxv. 8). Never did sweeter words fall upon 
human ear, nor find their way to a sadder heart, than those which 
came from the hallowed lips of our meek and gentle Saviour: “ Weep 
not!” 

Admirable manifestation of Divine power. Only a sign; and the 
procession halts in reverential silence. Only a word; “ And he that 
was dead sat up and began to speak. And he gave him to his 
mother.” 

(For contrast between the working of this miracle and that by 
Elias [III. K. xvii. 21], and by Eliseus [IV. K. iv. 33-35], cf. 
Fouard I. 279; or Trench, 189.) 

Sentiments of that poor, grateful mother toward her Divine Bene- 
factor. 

II. Our Lord is the Physician, not only of the body, but also of 
the soul. In this twofold sense He says of Himself: “I am the 
resurrection and the life: he that believeth in me, even though he be 
dead, shall live” (John xi. 25). 

Death always considered the type of sin. Hence commentators 
and several of the Fathers of the Church give a figurative interpreta- 
tion of this miracle. 

The widow is the Church—whose Divine Spouse is in heaven. 

She daily mourns the death of many of her children by sin. Re- 
joices daily over many raised up again to the life of grace by Him 
who raised the widow’s son at Naim (Cf. St. Augustine III. Noct.). 

The corpse represents the soul being borne helplessly along by 
the force of its unbridled or uncontrolled passions. 

Our Lord stops the procession by simply touching the coffin, or 
wooden frame on which the body lay, thus sanctifying it, as he after- 
ward sanctified the wood of the cross—His own bier. 

This initial grace checks the course of the passions; destroys their 
dominion. The soul responds. “He that was dead” arises and 
begins to speak. No longer the language of the thoughtless, giddy 
worldling, or the riotous prodigal; but words of repentance and edi- 
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fication, that touch the hearts of his boon companions (who were 
carrying him to his grave) and make them “ glorify God,” and feel 
that the time of their own conversion is at hand. For a great 
Prophet had arisen among them, and God had evidently graciously 
visited His people (Ita a Lapide in loco). 

III. A consoling lesson for parents in this miracle. 

Their greatest sorrow in this world is to see their child stray from 
the path of virtue—die the death of sin. To see him borne help- 
lessly away from them by his own unbridled passions, or by the over- 
mastering influence of evil companions. 

Sad and deplorable as is this misfortune, it is often more the result 
of human weakness (perhaps imherited weakness) and youthful 
thoughtlessness, than deliberate malice or hopeless depravity. 

Whatever the cause, the child is dead. His corpse is being borne 
to the grave of eternal punishment. 

Where and how will the sorrowing parents find comfort and con- 
solation? By appealing in fervent, unremitting prayer to the Phy- 
sician of souls—by patience, gentleness, and prudence; above all, by 
consistent, edifying example. The indignant parent who claims to 
have been better, when a boy, than his son is now, might occasionally 
ask himself if he did not have a better father. 

Conclusion.—Thanks to our Blessed Lord for His loving sym- 
pathy in all our afflictions and sorrows. Thanks for raising us up 
again so often to the life of grace. Exhortation to parents, to be 
watchful, prayerful, prudent, patient, and hopeful. Exhortation to 
the young to beware of entering upon evil courses—of becoming the 
slaves of their passions, or of allowing themselves to be carried off 
unresistingly, even before the eyes of a sorrowing mother, by evil 
associates. 

Exhortation to those who may have erred, to stop in their course 
and listen for the life-restoring words of our Blessed Lord: “ Young 
man, I say to thee, Arise! ” 

If all will strive to learn the lessons taught by the miracle, “the 
Lord God will surely wipe away the tears from many a sorrowing 
face.” 
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CHRIST’S MESSAGE TO YOUNG MEN. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, 0.S.B., COUGHTON, ENGLAND, 


“ Young man, I say to thee, Arise.”—Luke vii. 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—Pitiful was the spectacle of the widow following her son to 
the grave. Equally pitiful is that of the mother weeping over her child’s 
moral death and following him in his downward career. Both fill Jesus 
with compassion. He listens to the mother’s prayer, and, in response to 
it, often raises the morally dead to the life of grace, just as He waked 
from his death-sleep the young man of Naim. His message to each of 
the morally dead is, “I say to thee, Arise.” (1) He gives the order, 
(2) He furnishes the means to carry that order into effect. First con- 
sider the various steps by which the young come to die a moral death; 
next, the means furnished by Christ to enable them to obey His command. 

1. Being a fallen race, we inherit the guilt of the primal trans- 
gression. The guilt is removed by baptism; the effect of the transgression 
remains. That effect is hostility between our spiritual faculties and our 
bodily instincts. These bodily instincts may develop more rapidly than 
our spiritual faculties, so that the young are often entangled in habits of 
sin before they are well aware of tts horrible nature. Watchful care and 
the sacraments help them to rid themselves of sin; but often enough that 
watchfulness is not exercised, and parents send their children to schools 
in which they are confirmed in evil habits. These evil habits, coupled with 
their life in the world after leaving school, lead them to neglect their 
religion, to lose their faith, to die the moral death. But the prayers of 
those who love them reach the ears of Jesus. He graciously meets the 
dead. He lays His hand on their biers. He gives the order and says to 
them, “ Arise.” 

II. Having raised them to the life of grace, He bestows on them the 
means to live it. He gives them Himself to be the principle of their 
spiritual life. (1) That life consists of purity of heart, of faith, hope, and 
charity. * The Eucharist, in which it gives them ‘Himself, maintains 
purity of heart by keeping before the mind the memory of His Passion. 
(2) It engenders faith by infusing morality which quickens the mental 
faculties and causes them to see that, in the intercourse of God with His 
creatures, there must be mysteries; that the greatest of those is the 
Eucharist itself, which affords most ample scope for the exercise of faith. 
(3) It fills the soul with hope, not only of beatitude, but of the aids 
necessary to win it, by pouring into it heavenly joy, by inspiring courage, 
by implanting in the flesh the germ of immortality, thus filling it with 
hope that will uphold its courage amid all the adversities of life. (4) It 
develops the divine virtue of charity by impressing upon men the fact 
that they are children of God and brethren in Christ Jesus. This con- 
viction eliminates selfishness, and, by so doing, removes that which gives 
rise to uncharitableness. The very elements of the Eucharist help to in- 
sinuate charity; for, Christ calls it bread—a substance made of many 
grains; and wine—a fluid pressed from many clusters of grapes, thus 
intimating to those who receive the Eucharist the necessity of being 
of one mind and of one heart. Hence we conclude that, in the Holy 


* In this part free use has been made of the Holy Father’s Encyclical Letter, 
““De Eucharistia.” 
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Sacrament, Christ furnishes those whom He has ordered to rise from 
their moral death with all the means to obey His command and live the 
spiritual life to which He has raised them. 

Conclusion.—If you have died the moral death; if your spiritual life 
received in baptism has been extinguished by passion; if you have lost 
faith, hope, and charity, nevertheless, when the voice of Christ sounds in 
your ears bidding you arise—listen to tt. 


I. It is a well known fact, accepted and firmly believed by all 
Christians, that we are a fallen race, the descendants of that primal 
pair who, though so richly dowered and favored by God, yet fell 
away from His allegiance, and by so doing forfeited the integrity 
in which He had created them. They, the source whence we spring, 
being thus corrupted, we who flow from them are also tainted with 
the stain of their transgression. In His infinite mercy, God has 
devised a means, in the Sacrament of Baptism, for removing the 
stain of their rebellion ; but He has not thought fit to remove the con- 
sequences of it. These consequences remain. They are seen in the 
darkening of our intelligence and in the feebleness of our will, a 
condition which makes it impossible for us, unless aided by divine 
grace, to master the perverse inclinations of the fallen nature which 
is our inheritance. For in the one personality of man there are, as 
it were, two opposing forces ever hostile to each other—the spiritual 
force of the soul and the animal force or instincts of the body. 
These bodily instincts develop much more rapidly than the faculties 
of the soul, so that we are able to perceive indications of their exist- 
ence in children of even a few months of age. The consequence 
of this more rapid development, when careful watch is not kept 
over them, is often seen in a precocious addition to vicious practices 
that startle and fill us with alarm. Hence it frequently comes to 
pass that the young are entangled in habits of sin before their in- 
telligence is fully alive to its horrible nature or their will has been 
trained to resist the imperious demands of the flesh. They become 
untruthful, self-willed, irascible, proud, vindictive, and but too often, 
alas! they are given up to secret and shameful indulgences of the 
passion of lust. 

Watchful care on the part of the parents and wise, patient treat- 
ment on the part of those to whom they are entrusted for the purpose 
of education may, and they oftentimes do, eliminate these baneful 
consequences of the primal fall. To aid these two means there are the 
powerful remedies of the sacraments, which are administered to 
the youthful soul when reason has sufficiently developed for their 
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profitable reception. Penance washes away the stains contracted: 
Confirmation gives the aid of the Holy Spirit; the Eucharist feeds 
the life of grace recovered by repentance, and thus the soul, after 
being cleansed of its impurities, is set once more on the path of 
righteousness and justice. 

But in these times where shall we find that watchful care on the 
part of the parents? To what kind of schools do they send their 
offspring to fit them, as they say, for the battle of life? How do 
they encourage them to make use of the sacraments? Alas! they 
themselves are often stone blind to the dangers besetting the early 
years of children. Their only concern seems to be to advance their 
temporal prosperity, and, with this object in view, they select for 
them, by preference, houses of education in which education in its 
secular sense only is attended to, meanwhile giving to them, in their 
own persons, an object lesson of irreligious living and of practical 
unbelief. Launched into the little world of public school life, chosen 
for him by his parents, with only a most inadequate preparation for 
meeting the perils there to be encountered, the boy of fourteen or of 
fifteen years both sees and hears much that will kill outright whatever 
modesty he may have carried thither with him from his home. Year 
by year he returns to the paternal roof bearing with him certificates 
of scholarship and prizes that vouch for his proficiency in the 
sciences, till at last his education being completed, he leaves college 
with a knowledge of many things that are not set down in the school 
curriculum. With little and imperfect knowledge of his faith, with 
passions developed and craving for satisfaction, with habits of sin 
that envelop him as in an entangling net, he goes forth into the 
world to struggle for the prizes which it offers. He enters into 
business, or he takes up a profession, or he inherits the wealth and 
the position won for him by his parents. It matters not in what 
walk of life he finds himself, he will meet in a more developed form 
the enemies that have conspired to inflict upon him moral death. 
There is the spirit of evil to tempt and to play upon his fallen 
nature ; there is the world with its worship of wealth and of pleasure; 
there is the flesh with its imperious desires craving to be gratified. 
Is it, then, to be wondered at that, with the training to which he has 
been subjected, these enemies should prove more than a match for 
him and that he should utterly forget the lessons, such as they were, 
that were given to him in his youth and given to him to prepare 
him to be a servant of God, a citizen of heaven? His faith fades 
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away into indifference or into actual unbelief. He becomes a hard- 
headed man of the world. His chief pursuits are the acquisition of 
wealth and the enjoyment of the pleasures which wealth is able to 
procure. His object is to make life as easy as circumstances will 
permit. For him there is no prayer, no frequenting of sacraments, 
no visiting of the house of God. Practically he is a pagan whose 
centre is in himself, for he has forgotten God and the future life. He 
sneers at the teachings of the church. He is content to enjoy this 
world, and provided that he can secure the good things that it offers, 
he is ready to risk that eternity in which he pretends not to believe. 
This is, in truth, a moral death. It lays hold of and extinguishes 
the spiritual life of even those who have been carefully and re- 
ligiously nurtured ; how much more surely and easily will it effect this 
in the case of those whose religious training has been neglected? 
Those who are witnesses of this moral death, and who have at heart 
the interests of those on whom it has laid its destroying hand, weep 
over and bitterly lament the calamity. The mother or the father, in 
secret, pours forth bitter tears, and in due season remonstrates, re- 
bukes, exhorts. To these tears, to these prayers, Jesus is not indif- 
ferent. He knows and He seconds the efforts that are made to 
recall the wanderer to a sense of his peril, to awaken the deadened 
soul to some manifestation of life. By means of remorse He speaks 
to the young man; by the words of good books He endeavors to 
awaken conscience; by the death of friends to impart a shock that 
will startle into life. At last the work of Almighty Power is accom- 
plished. Jesus meets him, as it were, face to face, and utters these 
thrilling words: “ Young man, I say unto thee, arise!” He that was 
morally dead awakes, he obeys the command; he returns to the 
life of grace. 

II. How is he that is thus awakened from his moral death sleep 
to fan into vigorous activity the spiritual life so graciously restored 
to him, to disentangle himself from the enfolding meshes of evil 
habits, to plant and tend the virtues which, by years of vicious 
courses, he has rooted out of his heart? He must look to Him 
whose voice has broken the spell of that death sleep. Jesus will 
enable him to burst asunder the bonds that held him fast; to fight 
down the fierce rage of passion; to cultivate the virtues that will 
merit heaven. For, what says our Lord to the newly-awakened soul ? 
He says: “Come to me you that have been laboring in the ways 
of sin; you that are heavily burdened with the accumulated weight 
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of guilt, and I will refresh you” (Mark xi. 28). By this gracious 
invitation Jesus intimates that He will, as it were, remake the soy] 
“Ego reficiam te.” He furthermore tells us that He is “ the vee: 
rection and the life” (John xi. 25). The resurrection because He 
is the principle whence comes the power to rise; the life, because He 
is the principle enabling the risen soul to continue to live. Hence, 
the means offered to the young, enabling them after having risen 
from their moral death to live a moral life, is Christ Himself. He 
is the meat and the drink that feed and sustain moral life: “I am 
the bread of life” (John vi. 35). “ My flesh is meat indeed, and my 
blood is-drink indeed” (John vi. 56). “ Except you eat the flesh 
of the Son of Man and drink his blood, you shall not have life 
in you” (John vi. 54). Therefore, it is by the frequent reception 
of the Holy Eucharist that those who, responding to the voice of 
Christ, have risen from moral death, are enabled to live their moral 
life—the life of grace. 

That life, as you all know, consists in purity of heart, in active 
faith, hope, and charity ; consequently, the Holy Eucharist, being the 
bread that sustains that life, will nourish, will keep alive in the soul 
these virtues which give unmistakable evidence that it lives. In the 
first place, then, the Holy Eucharist preserves in the soul that 
spotless purity with which God clothed it when He called it to life 
from the grave of sin. For, as water extinguishes fire, the virtue 
of Christ’s sacred body and blood extinguishes the raging flames of 
lust and the fierce heat of youthful blood, “ lulling to sleep the law 
of the flesh abiding in the members” (St. Cyril. In Joan. vi. 57). 
Nay, it does more than appease the rage of that lust. It implants 
in the flesh a seed that germinates virginity, for, as the Prophet 
Zacharias says: “ What is the good thing of him and what is his 
beautiful thing but the corn of the chosen ones and the wine which 
maketh virgins to spring forth?” (Chap. ix. 17). That corn and 
that wine produce this wonderful effect by ever keeping before the 
mind of him who reverently and devoutly partakes of them the 
memory of what Christ has done to give to it spiritual life. Our Lord 
knew full well this effect when He gave to His apostles and to 
their successors the command to do what He had done, to conse- 
crate by the power imparted to them the body and the blood which 
He left to them, to be their chief treasure: “Do this for a com- 
memoration of me. Do it to keep before your minds all that I have 
done for you” (Luke xxii. 19). Consequently the Eucharist pre- 
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serves in the mind of him who is battling with his fallen nature what 
Christ has done to enable him to maintain the conflict till victory 
shall have crowned his efforts with success. It makes him pass in 
review Christ’s life of poverty ; His patient endurance of persecution 
and contradiction; His agony of loathing and fear in Gethsemane ; 
His cruel scourging in the hall of Pilate; His derisive crowning with 
thorns; His painful carrying of the cross; His crucifixion; His 
three hours of excruciating suffering, and His death. Can the 
memory of these things remain barren? Does it not stir up in the 
human heart noble, generous resolves to make some return to One 
who has been so lavish of His love? How can a young man indulge 
the animal instincts of his flesh when he looks upon the virginal 
flesh of Christ whipped and torn by the thongs and the dreadful 
Roman flagellum? Will he dare to indulge in unclean thoughts 
when he remembers the crown of thorns, every point of which 
inflicted on Our Lord exquisite suffering? Will he allow his eyes 
to rest upon unseemly objects, when he beholds his Master’s eyes 
filled with blood? Can he stretch forth his hands to do deeds of 
shame, when he looks upon the hands that were pierced to atone 
for these actions, or can he continue to walk in the ways of iniquity 
when he contemplates the feet, wearied with journeyings after his 
lost soul, nailed to the hard wood of the cross? Will he permit his 
heart to desire evil, when he considers that the heart of Christ was 
cleft in twain by the soldier’s spear? No; the memory of these 
things kept ever fresh by the frequent reception of the Eucharist is 
to him a perpetual exhortation not to indulgence of pleasure, but 
to the endurance of toil, to a life of self-restraint, of self-crucifixion. 
Thus, the Holy Sacrament, by preserving the memory of Christ’s 
Passion, becomes for him a principle of resurrection and of spiritual 
life: “I am the resurrection and the life.” 

The Eucharist, as we know so well, does not impart that life; the 
soul must already be alive in order to partake of it ; but it feeds, it sus- 
tains the soul’s spiritual life, one of its first effects being to make that 
life manifest by those three great Christian virtues in which it is said 
to consist : First, the great fundamental virtue of faith is developed in 
the soul by the Holy Eucharist. How does the Eucharist effect this 
development? It effects it by that quickening and enlightening of 
the intellectual faculties resulting from the morality which it enables 
the soul to practice. Immorality, as we are taught by pagan and 
by Christian philosophers, dulls and blunts the edge of the intel- 
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ligence, whereas self-restraint and purity sharpens, makes keen al] 
the intellectual powers. These powers then see and readily admit 
that, in the intercourse between an infinite God and His finite creg- 
tures, there must, of necessity, be many things which the human 
mind is unable to grasp. Admitting this inability, the mind is then 
ready to accept the facts of revelation without caring to comprehend 
their mode, which is beyond and above its powers. It bows down in 
humble adoration before these facts. It finds no difficulty in be- 
lieving the greatest of them, the most impenetrable, that is to say, 
the Eucharist, which is called the mystery of faith. Nay, that mys- 
tery, by its very impenetrability, affords it the most ample scope for 
the practice of faith—a virtue, the exercise of which God exacts in 
order to have from us the homage of our intellect, just in the same 
way as, by obedience to the moral law, He claims from us the homage 
of our will. How vast, then, in the Eucharist, is the field for the 
exercise of faith! That glorious sacrament is, so to speak, an ex- 
tension of the Incarnation; for by means of it the substance of the 
Incarnate Word is united with each of us and the sacrifice of Calvary 
is renewed, so that in every place there is sacrifice and there is 
offered to God a clean oblation. In it the laws of nature are sus- 
pended, the whole substance of the bread and of the wine being 
changed into the body and the blood of Christ; the species of the 
bread and of the wine are sustained without the support of any 
underlying substance, and the body of Christ is present in many 
places at the same time. Thus does the Eucharist develop in the 
young man that has been recalled to moral life the fundamental 
virtue of faith. 

Besides faith, it fills his soul with the divine virtue of hope— 
hope not only that it will have ministered to it all the aids necessary 
to win eternal beatitude, but that it will most certainly obtain those 
aids; for the Eucharist is God’s pledge that the promised reward 
shall be bestowed. As for the helps given to surmount all op- 
posing obstacles, consider, for a moment, the graces which it imparts 
to every one that worthily receives it from God’s holy table. Think 
of the heavenly joy, far surpassing the pleasures of sense, infused 
by this bread of angels. Think of the strength flowing from it, of 
the courage inspired by it to do battle for the great King and stub- 
bornly to resist His enemies. Above all, think of that germ of im- 
mortality which it plants in man’s perishable flesh, a germ which is 
the principle of our own future resurrection to a life of glory, and 
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you can not but admit that the bread of eternal life and the cup of 
man’s salvation inspire that blessed hope which upholds the Chris- 
tian’s flagging courage amid all the adversities and the allurements 
of this sinful world. That hope rests upon the infallible word of 
Christ : ‘“‘ He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath ever- 
lasting life, and I will raise him up in the last day ” (John vi. 55). 

In addition to faith, hope, and purity, the Eucharist develops in 
the soul the divine virtue of charity. How does it effect this? By 
most forcibly impressing upon men the fact that they are children 
of God and brethren in Christ Jesus. An abiding conviction of this 
kind is a most powerful factor in eliminating from their hearts that 
selfishness which impels them to seek their individual interests at 
the expense of those of others, and to invade their rights. By elim- 
inating selfishness, it removes from the hearts of the wealthy and 
the powerful all arrogance, all will to oppress, all desire of fraud, 
all avaricious aims which are the root of so many evils in the in- 
dividual man and the occasion of so many evils in the bosoms of the 
less fortunate. For, when men contemplate the charity of Christ 
manifested toward them, in this sacrament, in which He bestows 
upon them Himself, the magnitude of that gift incites them to love 
and to help one another. Even the outward, visible elements of 
the sacrament are to them a most forcible lesson of unity and 
brotherly love. 

Our Lord calls His body “bread ’’—a substance kneaded together 
out of many grains. By thus naming it, He indicates that we, His 
people, are by it bound together in the closest possible union; and 
when He speaks of His blood as “ wine,” in which the juice pressed 
from many clusters of grapes is mingled in one fluid, He likewise 
indicates that His flock are by the commingling of a multitude of 
persons made one. St. Cyprian (Ad Magnum. Epist.: 96). Hence, 
the Council of Trent teaches that Christ left to His Church the 
Eucharistic Sacrament as a symbol of that union and charity by 
which He would have all His followers united . . . a symbol 
of that one body of which He is the head and to which He would 
have us, as members, attached by the closest bonds of faith, hope, 
and charity. Thus the Eucharist causes all those who persevere in 
the teaching of the apostles and in the breaking of that precious 
bread to be of one heart and of one soul. Hence we conclude that 
the Blessed Sacrament, in which Christ is trully, really, and sub- 
stantially received, feeds and sustains in man that purity of morals, 
that firm faith, that unshaken hope, that burning charity which 
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are the manifestations of that spiritual life infused into those whom 
His merciful compassion has raised from the death of sin to the 
life of grace. To cast off all the trappings of the grave and to live 
that life is the message which Christ has for the young men of 
this age. He calls them to live that life; He gives them the means 
to live it: “ Young man, I say to thee, arise.”’ 

Have you heard that voice of Christ calling to you and bidding yoy 
awake to a new, a higher life? No doubt you have, for He speaks 
to all the souls that He has created. You may, perhaps, have passed 
years in the servitude of sin and of your passions. The unholy fire 
of these passions may have burned in your veins and consumed your 
spiritual life. The truths of faith then grew dim. Their light 
became so indistinct as to be well nigh indiscernible amid the fog 
of fleshly vapors enveloping you. You had no hope of a life of 
future blessedness. Your heart was full of bitterness toward your 
fellow men. It was hard as adamant. Verily, therefore, was the 
future dark indeed for you. God, however, did not forget you. He 
patiently waited for you. The time at last came when He met you 
face to face; His voice reached your ears; it bade you arise and 
no longer sleep the sleep of death. If you hear that voice, hearken 
to it. If Christ meets you, do not avoid Him. If He says to you: 
“Young man, I say to thee, Arise,’ upon the word obey; arise from 
the death of an impure life; resist manfully the evil impulses of 
your fallen nature; learn self-restraint by frequent acts of self- 
denial. Each attempt to do so and each success will give an increase 
of strength to your will. That will will gradually assert itself; it 
will throw off the trappings of death; it will cause you, first, to 
spring from the bier that is carrying you to hell; it will enable you 
to walk through the darkness enveloping you into the bright light 
of day; the heart of stone within you will become a heart of flesh; 
you will believe, you will hope, you will love. This will be the 
result of hearing and obeying the voice of Christ saying to you: 
“Arise!” For, besides giving you the order, He will give you 
the means to carry that order into effect. These means are His own 
most precious body and blood, which extinguish the fire of lust, 
which develop in the soul a living faith, a firm hope, an ardent 
charity—those three virtues which make manifest to the eyes of 
men that higher life to which He has raised you. Go frequently to 
His table and thence take that living bread, which will feed and sus- 
tain that life, that bread which will plan‘ in your mortal flesh a 
germ that will blossom into eternal life. 
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PHARISAISM, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“ And they could not answer him in regard to these things.”—Luke xiv. 6. 


Exordium.—A careful reading of to-day’s Gospel shows that the 
chief subject of it is the Pharisees; and, as usual, they do not appear 
in a very favorable light: 1. While our Lord was their invited guest 
“they were watching him ”—plotting against Him. 2. Our Blessed 
Lord, of course, knew their thoughts, and so, before mercifully 
exercising His Divine power in curing the poor man afflicted with 
the dropsy, He felt it necessary to refute their false notions about 
the Sabbath. 3. Noticing their pride and excessive care in regard 
to rank and dignity—‘ how they chose the first places at table ”— 
He gave them a very pointed lesson on humility. 

The questions should occur to us: Why are the Pharisees so often, 
and always so unfavorably, spoken of in the Gospel? Why is our 
Lord so exceptionally and unrelentingly severe on them? Why does 
He so frequently expose and condemn them in public? 

The answer seems to be: Because He knew that their influence 
was for evil, and He wished to destroy it. He knew that their ex- 
ample was likely to be followed, and this He wished to prevent. 

Examine to-day, 1. Who were the Pharisees, and what their chief 
faults? 2. Have they any imitators at the present day? 

I. The Pharisees were the strictest sect of the Jews—the most 
orthodox. St. Paul was one of them, and his father before him 
(Acts xxiii. 6). They came into prominence about a century and a 
half before the time of our Lord (cf. Josephus, Ant. Bk. XIII. C. 
XI. 5; Edersheim, Messiah I. 96). 

Were zealous in opposing the heathenizing influence of the Greeks 
and Romans, whose idolatrous and demoralizing innovations were 
favored by the Sadducees and the Herodians. 

They believed in the existence of angels, good and bad; in the 
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immortality of the soul; the resurrection of the dead; and future 
rewards and punishments. 

Of all the Jews, they should have been the first to receive oyr 
Lord, and should have become His most fervent and faithful fol- 
lowers. 

Prevented by pride. Excessive zeal easily generates self-conceit, 
The parable of the Pharisee and the publican. Jealousy of our Lord: 
They had long been looked up to as leaders. Hated to see our Lord 
gain such influence over the people. They loved “ salutations in the 
market-place, and to be called Rabbi” (Matt. xxiii. 7). 

Professed great austerity, but did not practise it. ‘“ They say, but 
do not ” (Matt. xxili. 3). 

Were overzealous for minor details and ceremonies, and the wash- 
ing of hands, etc. (Matt. xv. 2) and neglected “ the weightier things 
of the law ” (Matt. xxiii. 23). 

They were insincere: “ You are they who justify yourselves before 
men, but God knoweth your hearts” (Luke xvi. 15). ‘“ Ye make 
clean the outside of the cup and the platter; but within ye are full 
of rottenness and corruption ”’ (Matt. xxiii. 25). 

A partial excuse for them is that they really did not know our 
Lord as we know Him: “ If they had known it, they would never 
have crucified the Lord of glory ” (I. Cor. ii. 8). 

Nevertheless, the cause of their ignorance and blindness was their 
pride, insincerity, and inconsistency. 

II. Have they any imitators at the present day? Need not speak 
of those who openly reject the teachings of our Lord, and the au- 
thority of the Church. 

Let us look to ourselves, who, like the Pharisees, should, by our 
very profession, be most faithful followers of our Lord. 

Examine, each one for himself, honestly and sincerely, whether 
any of their faults exist among us. 

Pride and vain display: “ Making broad their phylacteries and 
enlarging their fringes.” ‘Loving the first places at feasts, and 
the first seats in the synagogues.” Flocking to fashionable churches, 
with grand music, and despising the simple, humble place of wor- 
ship. Caring less for the temple than for the gold of the temple— 
forgetting that in the humblest as well as in the grandest: “A 
Greater than the temple is here” (Matt. xii. 6). Sounding the 
trumpet when doing an alms-deed (Matt. vi. 2). Overattention to 
exterior observances, “omitting the weightier things of the law, 
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judgment (i. e. justice), mercy, and faith. Straining out the gnat 
and swallowing the camel” (Matt. xxiii. 23, 24). Overseverity in 
judging others. Forgetting that such severity not unfrequently im- 
plies blindness to our own defects—or leads to the commission of 
the same faults. “ Wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest 
thyself; for thou doest the same things which thou judgest” 
(Rom. ii. 2). 

Finally inconsistency: Prominent “ Church members.” Sober and 
“respectable,” as the world goes; but never approaching the sacra- 
ments; known to be negligent in morals; selfish, overreaching, un- 
scrupulous in business methods ; harsh, and ungenerous to the poor ; 
without sympathy for the unfortunate. 

Another form of inconsistency: Too much piety in church; too 
little outside of it. Impatience, intemperance, profanity, quarreling, 
backbiting, etc.—faults too frequently committed by persons who 
imagine themselves to be “ pious.” 

Conclusion.—Show that these are all Pharisaical faults. Similar 
in nature ; similar in effects; sirailar in guilt. 

All have been repeatedly forbidden by our Lord. 

We “could not answer Him in regard to these things.” 

Exhortation to honest, sincere self-examination, to see how far 
we are really affected by “ the leaven of the Pharisees.” 

The remedy.—Charity, as explained by St. Paul (I. Cor. xiii.). 
It is directly opposed to all the faults of Pharisaism: “ Charity is 
patient, is kind: envieth not, dealeth not perversely; is not puffed 
up; is not ambitious; seeketh not her own; thinketh not evil; re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth ” (vs. 4, 5). 

Seek earnestly to acquire this divine gift: “He that abideth in 
charity, abideth in God, and God in him ” (I. John iv. 16). 
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MARY AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS. 


BY DOM BEDE CAMM, 0O.S.B., ERDINGTON ABBEY, BIRMINGHAM, 


“He saith to the disciple, ‘Behold thy mother.’ And from that hour the 
disciple took her to his own.”—John xix. 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—Mary faithful when all forsook Him. Her superhuman 
courage. She 1s Co-Redemptor. He does not forget her. Rewards the 
love of St. John by entrusting her to him. Sad exchange for Mary, 
Consolation and support to him. Mary in the house of John. Her mission 
in the infant Church. Two lessons to learn from her compassion. First, 
the blessedness of sharing in Christ’s sufferings. Then the blessedness of 
complete conformity to the divine will. 


It is one of the saddest features of the Passion that all those whom 
our Blessed Lord had chosen for His own, those upon whom He 
had poured out the richest treasures of His grace—all, without ex- 
ception—at the first moment of real trial, at the first breath of danger, 
forsook Him and fled. We see amid the dark shade of the olives in 
the garden of Gethsemane a little band flying in every direction, 
without a thought of their Lord left thus alone like a lamb in the 
midst of wolves: Where is Peter the brave, the valiant, he who was 
but now so eager to lay down his life for his Lord? Where are the 
Sons of Thunder, James and John, so quick to resent the insult to 
their Divine Master? Where is Simon the Zealot; is his zeal 
quenched since he joined the company of Jesus? Where is Thomas, 
who said so bravely though so despondently, “ Let us also go that we 
may die with him” (John xi. 16). Where is he now? Where are 
Andrew and Philip, who have seen such wondrous miracles of His 
power? Where is Nicodemus, the man without guile? Where are 
Jude and Matthew and James? “ His disciples leaving him, all fled 
away ” (Mark xiv. 50). The innocent Lamb of God is alone among 
this pack of cruel wolves. 

Alone—yes, but for one! 

Now it is Mary’s time. Now she may go to Him. Now she may 
cleave to Him, none may send her away now, none may question 
now her right to be there—now it is His mother’s turn—now that all 
have forsaken Him, all His friends wherein He trusted, she may 
hasten to His side. 

Yes, He is not disappointed in her. One heart He ever knew 
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beat steadfast with His own, one form would follow Him from 
Annas to Caiphas, from Caiphas to the Council, from thence to 
Pilate, thence to Herod, back again to Pilate, all through the weary 
night; now there is no throng of eager listeners, of enthusiastic fol- 
lowers to keep His mother from Him. Now she is with Him all 
the time. So brave, too, that she may not add to His pain by break- 
ing down. Poor, brave mother, who, while her heart is pierced with 
the sevenfold sword, will yet walk beside Him without fainting 
red along the way of sorrows; will bear the agony of the last farewell, 
before the Victim is laid out upon the cross; will endure yet more, 
wd to see those dear hands which she has kissed so often, those dear 
of hands which have so often been clasped round her neck as her 
Child laid His cheek against hers and whispered, “ Mother, how I 
love you!” will endure to see those hands pierced with rude, blunt, 
cruel nails, those feet that were never weary in doing good, nailed 
through to the wood ; to see that sacred Body, which she wrapped so 
tenderly in the swaddling bands, laid bare by the rough executioners 
to the rude gaze of the blasplieming mob; to see those garments 
which she spun with her own hands in the happy days at Nazareth, 
torn to pieces or gambled for by the heathen soldiers; will endure 
yet more, to stand hour by hour at the foot of the cross striving to 
catch the last whisper of His voice, bearing up so bravely for His 
sake, looking up so steadfastly into His dear face as she sees the 
death pallor steal over His brow and the eyes growing dim and glazed 
and the breath coming in great bursts, and as the darkness grows 
thick around the cross is mercifully spared from seeing more. 

You, who have watched by the deathbed of your dearest ones, 
will know something of what our mother is bearing so bravely. 

“Ah,” cries a saint ; “I see two altars upon Mount Calvary! One 
in the heart of Mary, one in the flesh of Christ. Christ is offering 
up His flesh, Mary is offering up her soul. For she desires indeed 
to add her own blood to the blood of her Son, and with the Lord 
Jesus to consummate the mystery of our redemption by the death 
of her body ; but that is alone the privilege of our great High Priest, 
that with blood He should enter into the Holy of Holies.” 

Yes, the superhuman strength which inspires the mother to bear 
the intolerable anguish of her compassion, is the same desire which 
consumes the Sacred Heart of Jesus Christ—that Divine Thirst for 
our salvation. 

She knew that He was giving Himself for us, and she would not 
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hold Him back, rather she gives Him, her greatest treasure, her only 
joy, gives Him up gladly for the sins of the world, for the redemp- 
tion of men. 

And Jesus does not forget her. In all His agony, in the awfy| 
struggle with the hosts of Satan which He was then engaged in, 
in the midst of the overwhelming burden of the sins of the world 
laid then upon His shoulders, as upon the scape-goat of old—He can 
not forget her. Through all His agony His eyes rest with a look 
of love upon His mother. It is indeed the keenest pang of His 
Passion to see her suffer so, it adds tenfold more bitterness to His 
agony to know that every pang that racks His body pierces to the 
quick His mother’s soul. Yet it is a comfort to Him that she is 
there, one to look upon in all that horrible crowd, one whom He 
can ever gaze upon with joy, one who has had no part in His cruci- 
fixion, who had not added one pang to His torture, one sin to His 
burden. 

He gazes upon her, and upon that disciple whom He loves, John, 
who, though he fled in Gethsemane, has yet been emboldened by 
the sight of Mary’s courage to creep in silent and overwhelming 
grief to the foot of his Master’s cross. 

He looks upon them both, and even in the extremity of His 
anguish, and thinks what He can do for them, and in His tender care 
consoles the one and rewards the other by a last legacy of love. He 
consoles His mother by giving her to John, and He gives to John 
the highest pledge of His undying love and His Divine forgiveness 
in entrusting him with this inestimable treasure, his one last gift, 
the care of her whom He loves most on earth. 

He consoles her, for He knows that in John she will find a loving 
and a faithful son, knows that he will rejoice in caring for her, never 
be weary to hear her tell the sweet, tender stories of the wondrous 
birth and the happy home at Nazareth, and all the memories of that 
Divine Childhood. Consoles her, for He knows that none on earth 
can sympathize with her grief, can console her bereavement so fully 
and so devoutly as he upon whose breast he leant at that last supper 
in the upper room. 

Yet, at the time, how great a grief it is to her! What a change! 
What a piercing grief, to be told to take another in place of her 
own, to put another in place of Him whom she loves with the unique 
love of a mother and adores with the passionate devotion of a pure 
soul to its God—to the change from God eternal to mortal man, from 
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the Master to the disciple, the King to the soldier, the Lord to the 
slave, the Son to the kinsman. 

Truly the sword pierced thy heart, most blessed Mother! For 
all the cruelty that was inflicted on the bodies of the martyrs was 
light, or rather nothing, compared to thy passion, by its intensity 
transfixed and pierced to the innermost depths of thy most tender 
heart! 

“ Who on Christ’s dear mother gazing, 
Bowed with anguish so amazing, 
Born of woman would not weep? 
Who on Christ’s dear mother thinking, 


Such a cup of sorrow drinking, 
Would not share her sorrows deep?” 


But to John it was, we may believe, a wondrous consolation, a most 
glorious privilege thus to be given the charge of the Blessed Mother 
of the Lord. 

What an honor for His home to be blest by her presence! How 
tenderly he leads her home, after the dread tragedy is consummated, 
after Jesus has cried His last cry and breathed His last breath, and 
been taken down from the cruel cross and laid in the quiet tomb ; how 
gently he leads the poor, weary, fainting mother home, how lovingly 
he ministers to her, how tenderly and reverently he cares for her. 

And when after the forty days of the Resurrection are over, after 
Jesus has ascended into heaven in power and great glory, after all 
the glorious scenes of Easter and Ascensiontide and Pentecost, Mary 
still dwells on in the house of John. 

Still dwells on in her bereavement, ever looking upward, ever 
waiting for the summons from her Son, still tarries awhile, for she 
has a work to do, to guide the infant Church with her counsel and 
her example, to hand down the beautiful story of the angel’s message, 
and the Visitation, and the Birth and Presentation in the Temple, 
her own Magnificat, old Simeon’s hymn and Zachary’s Benedictus, 
to record all this so that it may never be forgotten, so that St. Luke 
when he comes to write his Gospel may take down from her own 
lips all the wondrous history which she alone knows in its fulness. 

Thus she tarries for a while, guiding and cheering and directing 
when it is necessary, but rather loving to remain hidden and alone, 
alone with her Divine Son, alone to think of all that God has done 
for her soul, to wait in patience till Jesus calls her to her endless rest ; 
to wait for the visit of the great archangel, who will come to warn 
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her of her approaching death, and in all the life of Mary no moment 
is more joyous than that in which she yields her spirit into the hands 
of her Son and her God. We may not stay to think of this, or of 
her glorious entrance to heaven, and the meeting of the Son and the 
mother so long parted, when, amid the alleluias of the angelic hosts 
Mary falls at the feet of her Son and her God. 

Rather let us think of her now standing beneath the cross of Jesus, 
bearing with wonderful courage and supernatural heroism her cruel 
martyrdom, sharing most perfectly in the Passion of Jesus, and then 
let us think of her dwelling in the house of John, bearing about in 
her body day by day the dying of the Lord Jesus, perfectly con- 
formed to the likeness of His Passion. 

And from the Mother of Sorrows let us learn two lessons to-day: 

First, the blessedness of sharing in the sufferings of Jesus Christ. 
Mary was nearest to Jesus of any earthly being, and she partook 
most perfectly of His cup of suffering. And the nearer we grow to 
Jesus the more we shall meet with suffering and the more we shall 
learn to welcome it. We shrink from it naturally,*but we have to 
learn to embrace it with a supernatural joy. If St. Paul says truly, 
we in our sufferings are allowed to fill up what is lacking of the 
sufferings of Jesus. These mysterious words would seem to mean 
that all suffering borne for the sake of Jesus, and in union with 
His Passion, has a wonderful value in the eyes of God. 

Our little crosses then are united to His blessed cross, and are 
allowed by God’s mercy to share in its virtue and its merits. 

So let us resolve to cleave close to Jesus—like Mary, to be with 
Him all the time, not to wander away from the cross into paths 
of sin, not to join in crucifying Him by deliberate mortal sin, not 
to betray Him like Judas, not to deny Him like Peter, but rather 
with Blessed Mary to remain close beside Him, and if we can not 
look up into His face with the same steadfast, unwavering gaze as 
did the sinless Maiden of Nazareth, yet to bow our heads with John 
and bewail that we have ever allowed ourselves to forsake Him, bow 
our heads and strike our breasts, that He may be merciful! to us and 
grant us never more to leave Him. 

Or if we may not stand with John, at least we may kneel on the 
ground with the Magdalene and clasp the cross in our arms and let 
our hot tears fall on the bleeding feet, those poor pierced feet which 
we ourselves have nailed to the wood. For it is in the cross of Jesus 
alone that we see the meaning and true power of sin! 
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And for our second lesson, let us take the words which are the 
motto of our blessed mother’s life and strive to live by them as 
she did: 

“ Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it done unto me according 
to thy word” (Ecce ancilla Domini). 

That perfect acceptance of the will of God, that instant acquies- 
cence in God’s purposes for her—how we wonder at it. That was 
the secret of her whole life. The bitter and the sweet, the joy and 
the sorrow, all were gladly welcomed since they came from the 
hands of the God whom she loved. 

In the strength of this union with the divine Will she was en- 
abled both unhesitatingly to accept the extraordinary dignity and 
glory of her unique vocation, and courageously to bear a greater 
martyrdom than any soul has ever been called upon to endure. 

Take her words then and make them your own; in all things that 
come to you, see the will of God, and cheerfully accept it. Ecce 
ancilla Domini—Fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum! 





SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
THE GREAT COMMANDMENT IN THE LAW. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with thy whole mind.”—Matt. xxii. 37. 


Exordium.—The Gospel just read furnishes another example of 
the malice and insincerity of the Pharisees. 

They were constantly endeavoring to draw from our Lord some 
expression which they might be able to construe as (or if need be, 
distort into) a contradiction of the teachings of Holy Writ. 

Never did they fail more signally than on the present occasion. 

In reply to their tempting question, He gave them the words of 
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the law, which they held in the highest and most sacred veneration, 
The very commandment which God had given to Moses (Deut. yi. 
5) and which all the people, from generation to generation, had been 
required to learn and to have always present in their minds: “ These 
words which I command thee this day, shall be in thy heart. And 
thou shalt tell them to thy children, and thou shalt meditate upon 
them sitting in thy house, and walking on thy journey, sleeping and 
rising. And thou shalt bind them as a sign upon thy hand, and 
they shall move between thy eyes” (vs. 6-8). 

This command, the Jews, and especially the Pharisees, obeyed 
literally, if not according to the spirit. All these words, together 
with two or three other passages of similar import, were written 
vpon parchment, enclosed in small leather cases, and worn one on 
the arm and the other on the forehead, being bound by leather 
thongs. These were the phylacteries of which the Pharisees made 
such a vain display—for which they were rebuked by our Lord. 

Moreover, these passages, known as the “ Shema,” were faith- 
fully recited, morning and evening (Cf. Edersheim, Jewish Social 
Life, 268). 

No wonder the Pharisees were reduced to silence. 

But our Lord was reproclaiming the law for us, as well as for 
them. 

The letter of it is familiar to us; let us try to understand better 
the spirit. I. It would seem that such a command ought to be un- 
necessary. IJ. Why then did God give it? III. How are we to fulfil 
it? i. e., How are we to love Him? 

I. It seems only reasonable that we should love God above all 
things, without being commanded to do so. This supposes, of 
course, that we know who and what God is. “ For he who cometh 
to God must believe that he exists, and is a rewarder of them who 
seek him” (Heb. xi. 6). St. Gregory I. (Homil. II. Post Pent.) 
asks, “ Who can love that which he does not know?” 

God took unmeasured pains to make Himself known under the 
Old Law. He has been made known to us under the New, as our 
First Beginning, our Last End, and our Sovereign Good. By the 
gift of faith we firmly believe this. 

By our very nature we constantly seek—reach out after—what 
seems to us to be good. We are not satisfied with what we are, or 
what we have within ourselves. Our heart constantly yearns for 
something the possession of which will make us always happy and 
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contented—for the permanent, enduring good; for something of 
which we will not grow tired; which will not deceive or abandon us; 
from which we can not be separated. 

The experience of all men, in all ages, proves that this yearning 
of the human heart can not be satisfied by creatures—by anything 
other than God—by any sentiment or affection that does not tend 
to God as its ultimate end. 

Friends, riches, pleasures, honors—what disappointments, vicissi- 
tudes, sorrows, heartaches connected with all of them! 

Bitterest of all, they and we have an end in this world—separation 
inevitable. 

Solomon’s verdict: “ Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity ”—empitt- 
ness (Eccles. i. 2). St. Gregory (loco citato) remarks that the 
more we have of “ corporal delights,” i. e., pleasures or gratifications 
afforded by creatures, the sooner we are fatigued by satiety and 
disgust. Always long for them when without them; weary of them 
as soon as obtained. While it is just the opposite with “ spiritual 
pleasures,” i. e., the graces given by God to the soul ; the contempla- 
tion of His perfections; the doing of His holy will. When these 
are entirely absent, the soul has no desire for them. But the more 
it has of them, the greater its desire, the keener its relish for them. 
No satiety. 

Hence the words of the Psalmist: “ O taste and see that the Lord 
is sweet” (Ps. xxiii. 9). 

Also the well known words of St. Augustine (Confess. Bk. I. 
C.I.), “ Thou hast created us for thyself, O Lord, and our heart is 
not at rest till it rest in thee.” 

II. Why, then, was it necessary that God should command us 
so stringently to love Him? 

“The Lord knoweth the thoughts of men, that they are vain” 
(Ps. xciii. 11). Conduct of Adam and Eve. General corruption 
before the flood: “ The earth was corrupted before God, and was 
filled with iniquity ” (Gen. vi. 11). After the flood, pride and self- 
reliance, provoking the curse of Babel. Repeated perversity of the 
Jews, from the Exodus to the Captivity. Corruption of the most 
“civilized ” of the Gentiles: “‘ They changed the glory of the incor- 
tuptible God into the likeness of the image of a corruptible man, and 
of birds, and of four-footed beasts, and of creeping things, 
and worshipped and served the creature rather than the Creator ” 
(Rom. i. 23, 25). 
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All this, and all that has happened since, was present to the all. 
seeing eye of God when He gave His command to Moses. 

III. How are we to love God? He has told us plainly enough: 
With the whole heart; i. e., voluntarily, and in preference to al! 
creatures. It is only reasonable to love most that which is best. 

Not necessary that this love be emotional as the love we may 
legitimately have for our fellow-beings. 

Need not manifest itself by the same eagerness that we show in 
the pursuit of temporal objects. 

But must dominate all other affection. All other affection must 
be sacrificed, rather than allow it to separate us from God: “He 
that loveth father or mother, . . . or son or daughter more 
than me, is not worthy of me” (Matt. x. 37). “ Who then shall 
separate us from the charity of Christ?” (Rom. viii. 35). 

With the whole soul, i. e., make Him the ultimate end of all our 
thoughts and desires. Thinking of creatures—loving and valuing 
them only in God, as representing His perfections, and as leading 
us to Him. 

With the whole mind; employing our whole intelligence, all the 
faculties of our mind in a just appreciation of God, and the things 
of God—the things of eternity. 

Bearing always in mind the words of our Blessed Saviour : “ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss 
of his soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 
(Mark viii. 36, 37). (Cf. a Lapide in Matt. xxii. 37.) 

Conclusion.—Thanks to Almighty God for His fatherly love in 
protecting us, by His parental authority against our childish folly, 
forcing us to do what we would probably have neglected. 

Strive to learn well this first commandment of the law. Let it be 
in your hearts: “ Sitting in thy house, and walking on thy journey; 
sleeping and rising ” (Exod. vi. 7). 

The second will then be easy of fulfilment: ‘“ And thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. This do, and thou shalt live” (Luke x. 
27, 28). 
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THE GREATEST AND THE FIRST COMMANDMENT. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest and the first com- 
mandment.”—Matt. xxii. 37, 38. St. Mark adds: “And with thy whole 


strength.” —xii. 33. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The circumstances of time, place, and persons 
considered in connection with the proclamation by our divine Saviour of 
the greatest and the first commandment. IWe have to reflect upon this 
commandment as taught by the words and example of Christ. To this 
end let us consider: 

1. The meaning of charity or the love of God. Defined by St. 
Thomas. The most excellent of all the virtues. How the words with 
thy whole heart, soul, mind, and strength are to be understood. 

2. The virtue or habit of charity. Its limitation and the extent of 
the obligation explained by four statements. (1) God is to be loved in 
His essence and in His will. (2) He is to be loved above all things in 
estimation or appreciation. (3) The love of God ts not exclusive. (4) 
It need not be sensibly felt. 

3. Actual charity. Formal acts of charity to be made not only when 
persons arrive at the use of reason and at the hour of death, but frequently 
during life. The repetition of the acts increases the virtue in our souls. 
The virtue itself active and it ordains all the other virtues and their acts 
to their final end. 

Conclusion.—The motive of charity. The length and the breadth, the 
height and the depth of the charity of God for our souls. 


A few days before His passion, when our Lord was teaching in 
the temple, the doctors of the law tempting Him, proposed several 
questions concerning faith and morals, and even questions of politics. 
The leaders of the Jews had decided to put Him to death, but they 
feared the people, and therefore they determined if possible to 
make Him odious to the people by endeavoring to represent Him 
as a false teacher. For this purpose the Herodians had questioned 
Him as to paying tribute to Caesar; the Sadducees proposed a dif- 
ficulty about the doctrine of the resurrection, and now we find one 
of the Scribes from among the Pharisees asking a question as to 
the first precept of the law. It was a question on which two of the 
leading schools of the Jews of that day were disagreed, and the 
lawyer put the question to our Lord hoping that He would commit 
Himself to some error in His reply, so as to be treated as an enemy 
of the traditions revered by the people. 

Our Lord answered in the words of the text: “Thou shalt 
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love the Lord thy God,” etc. It is the same commandment and 
given in the same words as that which we read in the Sixth Chapter 
of Deuteronomy, and it is the compendium of all the commandments 
‘written on the first table of the Law. The love of our neighbor, 
which Christ immediately added, is the compendium of those on 
the second table. It is the greatest and the first commandment of 
the divine law. That which is impressed naturally on the soul of 
every human being, which was placed first on the Decalogue, and 
which is here solemnly announced by our Divine Saviour. Yoy 
are invited to consider this great commandment by the Gospel read 
in the Mass of to-day, and to consider it not according to Jewish 
interpretations and traditions, but as it has been taught and ex. 
plained by the example and doctrine of Christ, handed down to us 
by the traditions and the laws of Christian faith and morality. Let 
us then consider: 


1. The true meaning of charity or the love of God. 
2. The virtue or habit of charity. 
3. The acts of charity as elicited or commanded by the virtue. 


1. The meaning of charity or the love of God. 

Charity is a supernatural and infused virtue which enables us to 
love God above all things. St. Thomas in treating of charity proves 
that it is a virtue, because it reaches unto God and unites us to Him 
according to the saying of St. Augustine: “Charity is a virtue 
which, when our affection is right, unites us to God and enables us 
to love Him.” 

It is not only a virtue but it is the most excellent of all virtues 
according to the words of St. Paul: “ And now there remains faith, 
hope, charity, those three; but the greatest of these is charity” 
(1. Cor. xiii. 13). It is as St. Thomas teaches the form of the 
virtues, since by it the acts of all other virtues are directed to this 
ultimate end. This teaching is founded on those texts of Sacred 
Scripture which declare that without charity the other virtues are 
dead, and can not profit us to eternal life. The other virtues are 
of themselves so imperfect that unless informed by charity they 
do not render a man really virtuous, but charity is in itself so perfect 
that it renders a man in the true spiritual sense really good, and it 
subordinates the other virtues to itself, and directs them to its own 
end, which is God and God alone. Cardinal Bona thus writes con- 
cerning charity: ‘‘ Holiness consists in purity of every description, 
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and in an immovable union with God, which is perfected by the 
closest bond of love, when the soul, being purged from all the rust 
of earthly affections, and elevated above all things, has reached the 
perfection of justice then it may truly say with the apostle: “ Who 
shall separate me from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation? or 
distress ? or famine? or nakedness? or danger? or persecution ? or the 


sword? . . . For I am sure that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, . . - mor any other creature shall be able to separate 


me from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. 
viii. 35-39). Fasting, alms, the chastisement of the flesh and other 
exercises of the same kind, avail much toward obtaining holiness, but 
without charity they do not profit us to salvation. Although we may 
distribute all our goods to the poor and deliver our bodies to be 
burned and have not charity, according to the same apostle, it 
profiteth us nothing. 

This is the virtue which is commanded by the greatest and the 
first precept of the law, and the extent of its obligation may be 
understood from the words: With thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, with thy whole mind, and with thy whole strength. 
Some attach a distinct meaning to each of these words, but we need 
not be too anxious to know and remember their distinction. It is 
sufficient to know that by the word heart is here meant the affections 
and the soul, and that the intellect or understanding is designated 
by the mind, and that, therefore, in explaining the text of the com- 
mandment we may understand with thy whole heart, soul, and mind 
as an energetic repetition, which, in different words, inculcates the 
same duty; namely, to love God as much as possible above all things 
and in all things. God is worthy of all the love we can give, and we 
can never love Him to excess and as He deserves to be loved. The 
measure of the love of God is, therefore, to love Him without 
measure. 

According to St. Paul, charity or love is the fulfilling of the law. 
St. Francis de Sales well explains how this is the case. He says: 
“The perfection of charity is so far elevated above that of the other 
virtues that, though it communicates itself to them all, it can not 
receive any additional value from them, not even from obedience, 
in which all the other virtues participate most abundantly. For 
though we obey in loving God, yet our love does not derive its per- 
fection from obedience, but from its sovereign and eternal object; if 
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it is the most excellent of all virtues, it is not because we obey in 
practising it, but because its motive is the most excellent of al] per- 
fections, being divine. In observing the commandment of love, we 
certainly obey, and we prove our love by obeying; but the perfection 
of obedience is not derived from the docility which animates oy, 
love, but from the love which inflames our obedience. Hence we 
may conclude, that as God is the principle and the term of all that jg 
good, so charity, which is the source and origin of all holy affections, 
is likewise their end and perfection” (Treatise on “ The Love of 
God,” Bk. xi. Ch. ix.). 

Charity thus explained may be considered as a habit or virtue, or 
as an act, and it is to these two aspects of charity that your atten. 
tion is now invited. 

2. Habitual charity or charity considered as a virtue or habit of 
the soul. 

With regard to the habit of charity we may ask how is the precept 
to be understood, or what is the obligation which it imposes? To 
this we may reply by the following statements, which contain the 
explanation needed for the direction of souls: 

1. By the precept of charity we are not, as already stated, obliged 
to that supreme degree of love which is beyond the capacity of 
created beings, namely to love God as much as He is worthy of love 
or as much as He deserves to be loved. That infinite love belongs 
to the persons of the Most Holy Trinity, and it is not possible to 
creatures even in heaven, where the angels and saints enjoy the most 
perfect union with God. 

2. Neither are we commanded to be always actually intent upon 
the love of God by a continual effort of affection, without any dis- 
traction or interruption, because a love of this kind is granted only 
to the Blessed in heaven. 

3. Neither does the precept imply that we are to be free from 
temptations, and from all rebellion on the part of our sensitive and 
inferior appetites or faculties against the law of God. This is not 
always in the power of mortal man or wayfarers in this world. 

4. The precept means this, namely, that according to the condi- 
tion of our state here on earth, we are to love the Lord our God for 
His own sake, above all things, so that we esteem nothing so much as 
God, that we refer all our actions to His great honor and glory, 
and that we be ready to suffer and endure everything rather than 
admit anything into our lives contrary to the love and the will of 
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God; that is, that we preserve our souls in a state of sanctifying 
grace, and guard them against the stain of any sin that would banish 
that grace and render us the enemies of God—expose us to His 
wrath. From these statements we can conclude and proclaim some 
familiar truth which can not be too often repeated, nor too well 
impressed upon our mind. The Lord our God is to be loved (1) in 
His essence and in His will; (2) He is to be loved by choice and, in 
appreciation at least, above all things; (3) the love of God is not 
exclusive, but it is the chief and the principal love of our hearts; 
(4) it need not be sensibly felt, but it should be efficacious. God is 
to be loved in His essence, because in Himself He is most lovable, 
containing, as He does, all goodness, infinite wisdom, and infinite 
beauty, of which we have only the representation and shadow in 
the goodness, wisdom, and beauty of His creatures. God is to be 
loved in His will, or in His law because it is the best and most per- 
fect and ordains all that is good and holy for our welfare and 
happiness. God is to be loved above all things; that is, above all 
creatures or created goods, such as fortune, honors, riches, parents, 
friends, yea, even more than life itself. This is what is meant when 
we say that the love of God must be supreme at least by choice and 
in appreciation. The mind and heart are to esteem the goodness of 
God and His will above everything else, and His divine will is to be 
preferred to all that is contrary thereto or prohibited by His law. 
When it is said again that the love of God is not exclusive we are 
to understand that it does not shut out every other love, for we 
are commanded to love our neighbors as ourselves. It is, however, 
exclusive in one sense, namely, that it excludes the love that is con- 
trary to it, that is, sinful love, and in all other affections it is re- 
quired that the love of God be supreme, that it be the first love of the 
heart, and that all other love be subordinate to it. 

Although the love of God may sometimes overflow and gain access 
to our feelings, it is not at all necessary that it does this, or that it 
be sensibly felt, because it resides in the superior part of the soul, 
namely, in the will. It must, however, be efficacious, that is, not a 
mere wishing or a complacency, but a true and sincere love which 
determines the will to accept all the commandments of God and to 
observe them with fidelity and to conform itself in all things to the. 
Divine will. 

3. Actual charity. 

We have now to consider charity as to its acts in order to bring 
home to our minds the full force and extent of the law of charity. 
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Actual charity, or an act of the love of God, is necessary as a 
means of salvation for all adults who have come to the use of reason, 
St. John says: “ And every one that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God; he that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is 


charity ” (II. John iv. 7). This act of charity should be super- 


natural, so as to proceed from grace; it must have as its object 
God, as He is the author of our being and our final end; and its 
motive must be the goodness of God as known by faith or in the 
supernatural order. 

The act of charity is not only necessary as a means of salvation, 
it is also necessary by reason of the Divine precept. The precept 
to love God above all things is special, both in respect to the internal 
love of the heart and the external effect of that love, namely, the 
keeping of the commandments. This precept of making an explicit 
act of charity obliges all, according to the common teaching of 
theologians, as soon as they come to the use of reason, at the hour 
of death, and often during life. It also obliges as often as we are 
bound to recover the grace of God, and to repent of our sins, that 
is, in cases when a perfect act of contrition is required for the re- 
covery of God’s grace. In such an act there is included an act of 
charity. It may also be necessary to make such an act in order to 
overcome some grave temptation, and implicity the act of charity 
may be often included in other acts of prayer and devotion. 

Let us not, however, limit these acts to any particular time or 
circumstance, but rather let us make them as frequently as possible, 
and let us do this especially for the purpose of increasing the charity 
of God in our souls and increasing our beatitude in heaven. Charity 
has to be increased by its own acts, and it belongs to charity to raise 
up the acts of all the other virtues and to make them her own. When 
we say that a man is sometimes bound to elicit an act of theological 
charity, we have to think of the motive of such an act. A true act of 
charity is such that our whole being and all our works are referred 
to God, loved for His own sake. The precept of charity is that we 
love God with our whole heart, and soul, and mind, and strength, 
and this means that all things be referred to Him; and, therefore, a 
man can not fulfil this precept without referring all to God. This 
ordination of all our acts to God, loved for His own sake, which has 
to be sometimes repeated, remains as long as it is not formally or 
implicitly revoked, and if revoked it ought to be renewed by a fresh 
act of charity. Therefore, let us reflect that though the acts of the 
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other virtues in order to be meritorious of eternal life need not be 
commanded by charity. At the same time the habit of charity can 
not be inactive, and it can not abide long in a man before it passes 
into acts and refers all other acts to its own proper object and 
end; namely, to God, our first beginning and our final end. 

Conclusion.—The motive of the love of God. 

“Tn this is charity,” says St. John, “ not as though we had loved 
God, but because he hath first loved us” (I. John iv. 10). The one 
motive to incline our hearts more and more to the love of God is or 
ought to be His great love for us, which we may unite with the 
primary motive of charity; namely, God’s own goodness and ex- 
cellence. The love of God for us may be regarded at the same time 
as the motive and as the pattern of our love for Him. St. Paul, 
writing to the Ephesians, says: “ That Christ may dwell by faith 
in your hearts: that being rooted and founded in charity, you may 
be able to comprehend with all the saints what is the breadth and 
length and height and depth” (Eph. iii. 17, 18). These words 
reveal to us the four properties of Divine charity. The length, 
which may be said to be its eternal duration. The charity of God 
is eternal—without beginning. “I have loved thee,” He says, “ with 
an eternal love.”’ It will last forever unless we sever ourselves from 
it and render ourselves unworthy of it by the guilt of sin. The 
breadth as applied to charity signifies the extent of Divine love, as 
it embraces all men and wills their salvation, and although that 
Divine charity extends to all, it is not on this account anything the 
less for each one. The height of Divine charity appears in two 
things, namely, in God elevating men to the dignity of His children 
and to be heirs of His kingdom. And in order to effect this by the 
incarnation of His divine Son He raised up human nature to union 
with the God-head that in our own nature He might suffer and die 
for us and purchase our salvation by the shedding of His own most 
precious blood. “God so loved the world as to send his only be- 
gotten son” (John iii. 16). The height of this Divine charity is also 
revealed to us in the Holy Eucharist in which Christ still abides 
-with us and gives Himself to us as the food and nourishment of our 
souls. The depth of the love of God appears in the humiliations 
to which our Saviour submitted for our sakes during His Passion: 
“He emptied himself; he humbled himself, becoming obedient 
unto death, even to the death of the cross” (Phil. ii. 7, 8). The 
profundity of Divine charity may also be understood from the man- 
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ner in which God purifies the souls whom He especially loves, namely, 
by much suffering, by many tribulations, by crosses and humiliations, 
that they may be conformed to the image of His own Divine Son, 
thus showing to us the truth of the words of His apostle: “ To them 
that love God, all things work together unto good, to such as accord- 
ing to his purpose are called to be saints” (Rom. viii. 28). 





WORLDLY WISDOM FOR THE 
CATHOLIC YOUNG MAN. 


TWELVE LECTURES FOR YOUNG MEN ON A 
CHRISTIAN RULE OF LIFE. 


XI—TEMPERANCE IN ALL THINGS. 


Temperance means moderation or freedom from excess. There 
is a tendency in many persons to be extremists, either in doing too 
little or too much, and thereby forcing us to place but little reliance 
on the stability of their characters. 

We will dwell briefly upon a few of these excesses. The use of 
intoxicating liquors frequently begets intemperance of the worst 
kind. Its immoderate use is beyond doubt extremely hurtful to the 
physical and spiritual well-being of the consumer. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of the young man who is about to under- 
take the serious responsibilities of life. So many mistakes, so many 
disasters have come from the abuse of liquor, that out of regard for 
suffering humanity, societies have been formed the members of 
which have pledged themselves to total abstinence from all alcoholic 
stimulants. There are persons who can not restrain their appetites 
within the bounds of moderation unless a check of some kind is 
placed upon them. Not possessing will-power sufficient to resist 
temptation to excess, it has been thought expedient to attain modera- 
tion by total prohibition. Pure liquors, wines, beer, and the like, 
when judiciously used, will do but little harm and sometimes may 
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be used with some benefit by the sick, the weak, or the aged; how- 
ever, there is this danger in its general use, that many persons will 
not content themselves with little or what should be sufficient for 
their wants but continue beyond due limits. There are many other 
species of refreshments which can answer the purpose as well, with- 
out incurring the dangers of intoxicants. There is no difficulty in 
seeing the ruinous effects of the drinking habit. Like the other 
vices of which we have already treated, this vice of intoxication 
starts from small beginnings, gradually tightening its grip upon the 
victim till reformation becomes almost next to an impossibility. 

We know many wise, good, charitable and exemplary people who 
use alcoholic drinks in moderation with apparently no injury to 
themselves; but, young men, if you have up to the present time 
abstained from their use, we would counsel you not to begin the 
habit. A healthy person able to eat three solid meals every day, 
having congenial work, proper exercise, and sufficient sleep, does 
not need stimulants. Many of the ailments, on the other hand, from 
which mankind suffers, originate and are aggravated by the in- 
ordinate use of alcohol. Liquor drinking in moderation is an initia- 
tion to intoxication, the root of much misery and many crimes; it 
will prove a drain on your purse; it will take you into the company 
of very undesirable people; it will cloud the intellect; it will cause 
many mistakes in business and bring on many misunderstandings in 
the home circle; it may in time lead you to become a degenerate, a 
drunkard. 

A great number of the murders, crimes, suicides from de- 
spondency, unhappy homes, quarrels, neglected children, insanity, 
the use of deadly drugs are the outgrowth of the drinking habit, 
which began in moderate tippling. In all things we should look to 
the end; we should take proper means to reach good results. This 
is an all important matter for a young man’s serious consideration. 

In eating we should likewise be temperate. The excess in eating 
is called gluttony, and gluttony is one of the seven deadly sins, God 
having placed His ban on this excess. We should eat enough of 
good, wholesome, well-cooked food, but not too much; enough will 
sustain health; too much will in time ruin it by causing diseases to 
spring up in the system which a temperance in this respect would 
prevent. 

No animal can eat and drink one-half of the articles consumed 
by man without experiencing great discomfort. Many people die 
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much before their time on account of their mistakes in eating anq 
drinking, and the error is not so much in the quality as in the 
quantity of the food. If we eat just enough, both the mind anq 
body are strengthened; if we eat too little, the mind is weakened 
and the body becomes faint. When too much food is taken into 
the stomach it can not do the work required of it, and bodily health 
suffers as a result. 

Our speech should be temperate. We should strive to avoid al] 
exaggeration in the description of facts, in the retailing of con- 
versations, in the expression of our opinions on various topics or in 
the furnishing of advice or reproof. Matters should be stated as 
they really are without the addition of fanciful facts which may 
serve to change the entire case. Anger, which is a very common 
passion, causes great intemperance in speech; it forces us to give 
utterance to untruths or to say things which should have remained 
unsaid. 

Banish anger at its very inception; it is an intemperance of the 
mind. Strive by all means to exercise the proper control over your 
feelings. Remember that a spark may set fire to a house. A fit of 
anger may cause you great regret for many years. There are few 
traits of character more estimable than the possession of a good 
temper. It will help to render you, your friends, and your home 
happy. Kind words and looks are the outward manifestations; 
patience and forbearance are the guards within. An overbearing 
temper portrays littleness of character, and when directed against 
subordinates it denotes a large degree of cowardice. The writer 
Watts says: “ To be angry about trifles is mean and childish; to 
rage and be furious is brutish; to maintain a perpetual wrath is 
akin to the practice and temper of devils.” 

It is wise to curb our anger and control it; to think before we 
speak, and confine within just limits that which we say. 

We should be moderate in our work and recreation. He who 
works night and day and indulges in but little rest and no enjoyment 
will have a one-sided life, and very likely a short one. The middle 
way is called the golden way. We must exercise justice toward 
ourselves, toward our body and our mind. Nature abhors excesses 
of every kind. Do a fair amount of work, sufficient for your wants, 
and perform it faithfully and well; do not extend the time of labor 
beyond what is necessary. On the other hand, it is equally wrong 
as well as unprofitable to devote all your time to amusements and 
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pleasures with a total disregard for work. A fair division of time 
for work, enjoyment, and rest will prove a wise dispensation. 

There is no real, lasting happiness in intemperance of any kind. 
You may question the old profligate in his reminiscent moods, after 
the turmoil of passion has been quieted by satiety, regarding the 
happiness the remembrance of his past excesses brings to him, and 
he will answer that there is none. Ask the drunkard, when he has 
completed all the ruin of which he was capable, how much real en- 
joyment he extracted from his potations, and he can answer that 
for the hours he spent in trying to quench an insatiable thirst he has 
put in days and weeks and months of melancholy reflections, racking 
pains, nervous agonies, deliriums, with his mind bordering on the 
brink of despair. Ask the epicure, who has made his table, groaning 
with viands and delicacies, an altar upon which he sacrificed his 
health, what comfort his gluttony has brought him. Question the 
man of anger, of uncontrolled passions; question the overworked 
mechanics, the brain-wrecked lawyers, editors, and others, who will 
not apportion their time, and they must candidly admit that their 
miseries and suffering have proceeded from an intemperate life. 

Religion, reason, experience counsel us to be moderate in all 
things, and we all, young and old, will do well to heed this counsel 
and allow it to guide all our actions. 

A young man who is capable of controlling his passions and his 
appetites, who can preserve an evenly balanced mind has in his 
keeping a treasure of great value. Life at the very best is a struggle 
in which we must show our courage and battle bravely until we win 
the reward for which we should all strive. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE 
CATECHISM. 


Il. The Catholic Doctrine of Morals. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


XXIII. 
THE FourtH COMMANDMENT. 


“Honor thy father and thy mother, that thou mayst be long-lived upon the 
land which the Lord thy God will give thee.” 


What is commanded by the fourth commandment ? 

By the fourth commandment we are commanded to love, reverence, 
and be obedient to parents and superiors. We have been taught 
previously that the fourth commandment was placed first on the 
second of the two tablets on which Moses received the command- 
ments; it stands at the head of that part of the commandments 
which prescribes our duties toward our neighbor and toward our- 
selves, because the observance of this commandment is most im- 
portant for the order, peace, and welfare of humanity. 

Let us now contemplate the duties of children toward their parents. 

The Catechism names three duties: Honor, love, and obedience, 
to which may be added two more—gratitude and support. 

Why should children render honor, love, and obedience to their 
parents ? 

Because, next to God, the parents are their greatest benefactors 
and have the greatest authority over them. God is the Father and 
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Benefactor of us all. From Him comes originally all good; His 
fatherly care is extended over all men and creatures. In His 
omnipotence He could give to man the proofs of His love and good- 
ness directly, but in His infinite wisdom God does not always do 
this. He makes use of certain instruments to let us partake of His 
graces. Thus, He gives to children their parents as His representa- 
tives. Through them he provides the children with food and cloth- 
ing for their temporary welfare ; but it is also the duty of the parents 
to provide their children with spiritual benefits, especially a good 
Catholic education. Every child has experienced what great bene- 
factors parents are. When you first saw the light of the world, in 
a helpless state, you would not have lived very long if it had not 
been for your parents, who gave you nourishment and took care of 
you. They helped you in every way, often depriving themselves 
that you might be comforted and strengthened. In after years they 
led you by the hand, taught you to walk, and took great care to pro- 
tect you from all perils. In the very first days of your life they 
looked after your immortal soul by providing for you the holy sacra- 
ment of Baptism. They have prayed with you and given you the 
first instructions about God your Creator. When you attained the 
right age, they sent you to school so that you should receive proper 
instruction in all that is good and proper for you. 

On every occasion your parents admonished you to be good and 
avoid evil, and they may have had to punish you, because they loved 
you and wished to make you good and God-fearing boys and girls. 
And even now that you are advanced in age, they still preserve their 
love and care for you. They work from early morn till late at 
night to earn the means to support you. They try to keep you away 
from bad company; they pray with you and for you; in short, they 
do everything to provide for your temporal welfare and for your 
eternal salvation. When you are sick they obtain for you the ser- 
vices of a skilled doctor, and watch with anxious care by your bed- 
side, and minister to you until they bring you back to health. 

Because, then, your parents do everything for you that God wills, 
and since they take His place, you should and must honor your 
parents as God’s representatives. 

How should children honor their parents? 

They should honor their parents in word and deed. They should 
show their respect in every possible way. In every word which the 
children speak to their parents there should be shown the proper 
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respect. No child should ever use toward parents harsh, immodest 
or wrong words. Never should a child answer his parents with 
“That is not so,” or “ That is not true.” Respect must show itself 
also in the actions of the children, and should remain throughout 
life. Grown-up children must show the same respect as younger 
ones. 

When do children sin against the respect they owe to their parents? 


. When in their heart they despise then. 
. When they speak ill of them. 
. When they speak to them, or treat them, harshly and insolently, 


Ww be 


1. Children sin against their parents when in their hearts they 
despise them. This means: If they deride them and mock them in 
their thoughts, think evil of them without reason, and rejoice when 
they are in trouble. Because parents are the representatives of God, 
contempt for your parents is a contempt for God, and, therefore, 
very sinful. Holy Scripture says in Proverbs: “The eye that 
mocketh at his father, and that despiseth the labor of his mother in 
bearing him, iet the ravens of the brook pick it out, and the young 
eagles eat it.” 

2. The disrespect of children to their parents extends still further, 
when they have the audacity to speak ill of them, deride their faults 
and mistakes, laugh at their infirmities and habits, and even curse 
them. 

3. Disrespect is shown also when children answer their parents 
insolently and rudely, or by silence to questions suggest that they 
are not worth answering. Some bad children go so far in their 
wicked contempt for their parents as to beat them. 

How do good children show their parents the love which is due 
to them? 

By praying for them, by doing everything to please them, by sup- 
porting them in old age, by helping them in their necessities, and by 
patiently bearing with their infirmities. If our holy faith teaches 
that we must pray for all men, should we not be obliged to pray for 
our greatest benefactors upon earth—our parents? And if, accord- 
ing to the teachings of Jesus Christ, we must do good to all men, 
must we not in first place do good to our parents? Parents try to 
make life pleasant for their children—call to mind the Christmas or 
birthday presents by which they endeavored to make you feel happy 
and joyful. It is no more than right, that in their old age we should 
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make their hearts rejoice by loving them with all our heart. Love 
for our parents further demands of us that we stand by them in 
their necessities. It is possible that when they are old they may 
need food, lodging, clothing, or help in sickness. How heartless it 
would be for a child not to aid its parents when in need. For the 
love we owe to our parents we must bear patiently with their in- 
firmities, especially in old age. People in very old age sometimes 
become helpless, like young children ; they can not do anything with- 
out assistance. It is then the duty of their children to have patience 
and bear with them, and, indeed, it will not be difficult to do so if we 
call to mind what a great amount of patience our parents had with 
us when we were little children. 

When do children sin against the love they owe their parents? 

They sin against the love they owe to their parents: 


1. When they do not pray for them. 

2. When they grieve them and make them angry. 

3. When they do not assist them in their need. 

4. When they do not bear patiently with their failings. 


1. God recognizes in prayer the expression of filial love toward 
our parents. It would, therefore, be proof of great want of love if 
we should forget, or even voluntarily omit, to pray for our parents, 
either dead or alive. We should especially pray for our deceased 
parents on the anniversaries of their deaths. 

2. Children should not grieve their parents or arouse their wrath 
by disobedience, stubbornness, grievous faults and offences, and a 
vicious life. All this causes the parents much distress of mind— 
sadness, misery, and even premature death. Sometimes we hear it 
said this one has brought his father or his mother to the grave. 

Absalom brought unutterable sorrow upon his father David by his 
revolt and merited punishment upon his own head; namely, a pre- 
mature and violent death. 

3. When they do not assist them in their need, which means, 
when parents are allowed through the hard-heartedness of their chil- 
dren to suffer want, if they are not clothed or fed properly, and, if 
sick, do not receive proper medical attention and nursing. Thus, it 
occurs at times that parents have to be contented with the leavings 
from their children’s tables, to whom in their helpless old age they 
seem to be an unbearable burden ; they are made to live in the poorest 
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room of the house, dressed in rags, and allowed to die a lonely, 
miserable death. 

The most exalted example of filial love has been given to us by our 
divine Saviour Jesus Christ, who in His dying agony provided for 
His beloved Mother Mary by saying to her from the cross: “ Behold 
thy son.” 

Holy Scripture admonishes children to love their parents, by say- 
‘ing: “ Son, support the old age of thy father, and grieve him not in 
his life.” In the Old Testament severe punishment was threatened 
to children who violated this commandment. “ He that striketh 
his father or mother shall be put to death. He that curseth his 
father or mother shall die the death.” 

4. Another offence against the love which children owe their 
parents is not bearing patiently with them in their failings. Who- 
ever treats his parents harshly and heartlessly on that account com- 
mits a great sin. 

How should children fulfil the duty of obedience toward their 
parents? 

They should: 1. Do what their parents command, and omit that 
which they forbid, provided they order nothing sinful. 2. They 
should willingly receive, and readily follow, their advice and ad- 
monitions. Good parents will only command what is good for their 
children; all they demand is for the children’s welfare; they fully 
realize that they will be called to a strict account by our dear Lord. 
If, then, the parents as the representatives of God have a right to 
command their children, it is the duty of the children to obey, and 
disobedience to the parents is disobedience to God. Obedience of the 
children should manifest itself in the cheerful, prompt, and quick 
carrying out the wishes of their parents. The words in the Lord’s 
Prayer, “ Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” should be an 
incentive and encouragement to the children to fulfil conscientiously, 
and strictly, also their parents’ will. It is not for the children to 
criticise their parents’ orders or to discuss their right or wrong, 
unless, of course, sinful things were commanded. 

How do children sin against the obedience due to parents? 

They sin against obedience: 1. When they obey unwillingly or not 
at all. 2. When they do not respectfully listen to admonitions ; and, 
3. When they offer resistance to punishment administered by parents. 

1. The most exalted example of obedience was given by our divine 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who, although God from all eternity, was sub- 
ject to Mary and Joseph. 
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2. The second offence of the children against the obedience due 
to their parents is not to listen respectfully to their admonitions. 
Why do good parents admonish their children? Certainly only for 
their own good. They admonish you to receive regularly the holy 
sacraments, to hear Mass, attend church services, to be economical, 
diligent, temperate, honest, and truthful. They also warn you of 
evil, of bad company, of places where the salvation of your soul 
would be in danger. It is an act of obedience, then, on the part of 
the children to give a willing ear to these admonitions and warnings, 
and to heed them. Even a grown-up child should undertake noth- 
ing without asking for the advice of its parents. A grand example 
for all children in this respect is young Tobias. After his father 
had given him wise directions and instructions, he said: “I will do 
all things, father, which thou hast commanded me.” When Raguel, 
his father-in-law, asked him to stay and offered to send a message 
to his parents, Tobias said: “I know that my father and mother 
now count the days, and their spirit is grievously afflicted within 
them.” . 

3. Another offence is to offer resistance to corrections of parents. 
God Himself gives the right to the parents to correct their children 
when He says: “ Withhold not chastisement from thy child: if theu 
strikest him with the rod, he will not die of it, and thou wiit save his 
soul from hell.” Good children do not need any correction, for they 
willingly and promptly obey their parents’ wishes in all proper 
things. When a child is punished he can blame no one but himself. 
Holy Scripture in the Old Testament describes the punishment 
which shall be dealt out to a disobedient son: “If a man have a 
stubborn and unruly son, who will not hear the commandments of 
his father and mother, and being corrected slighteth obedience, they 
shall take him to the elders of the city; and the people of the city 
shall stone him, that all Israel hearing it may be afraid.” 

What have those children to expect who do not fulfil their duties 
toward their parents? 

In this life they must expect the curse of God, disgrace, and shame, 
and in the next life eternal damnation. 

The proof of this we find in Holy Writ: “Cursed be he that 
honoreth not his father and mother, and all the people shall say: 
Amen.” And further: “ Remember thy father and thy mother, lest 
God forget thee, and thou wishest that thou hadst not been born, 
and curse the day of thy nativity.” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. What did we talk of to-day? The Fourth Commandment of God. 

2. What does the Fourth Commandment ordain? It ordains: “Thoy 
shalt honor thy father and_thy mother, that thou mayst be long-lived in the 
land, which the Lord thy God will give thee.” 

3. What special feature is there about the Fourth Commandment? It has 
a promise annexed to it. 

4. On which of the two tablets was the Fourth Commandment written? 
It was written on the second. 

What position did it occupy on the second tablet? It was placed at the 
top of this tablet. 

6. Why did God select this particular commandment to stand in first 
place? Because by the observance of this commandment the order, peace, 
and welfare of all humanity is secured. 

7. What does the Fourth Commandment tell us? It tells us we owe to 
parents and superiors honor, love, and obedience. 

8. What are the duties of children prescribed in the Fourth Command- 
ment? Those of children toward their parents. 


9. What duties are these? Honor, love, and obedience. 

10. For what reason do children owe honor, love, and obedience to their 
parents? Because parents are, next to God, their greatest benefactors, and 
take His place with regard to their children. 

11. From whom do all good things come originally? From God. 


12. Through whom do children receive God’s good things? Through 
their parents. 

13. How many kinds of benefactions do parents bestow upon their 
children? Temporary as well as spiritual benefactions. 

14. Name some temporary benefactions? Parents provide their children 
with food, clothing, and shelter, in sickness they nurse them and obtain 
medical assistance, they work for them and provide whatever is necessary 
for them. 


15. Now tell me some of the spiritual benefactions? Good parents give 
their children the needful education, teach them to pray, send them to church, 
keep them from bad company, and admonish them to do good. 

16. What was your condition during the first years of your life? We were 
helpless. 

17. If your parents had not taken care of you, what would have become 
of you? We should not have lived long. 

18. How must we consider our parents? We must consider them the 
representatives of God. 

19. What is the first duty of children toward their parents? The children 
must honor their parents. 

20. How should children honor their parents in words? By speaking 
well and lovingly of them and to them. 

21. How else should the honor which children owe their parents show 
itself? It should also show itself in deeds. 

22. How long should children respect their parents? As long as they 
live. 

23. How do children sin against the respect they owe to their parents? 
Children sin against the respect they owe to their parents if in their hearts 
they despise them. 
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24. How did I explain this to you? If children without reason think ill 
of them, deride them, mock them, and rejoice when they are in trouble. 

2s. Upon whom does such contempt and derision reflect? It reflects upon 
God. 

26. For what reason? Because the parents are God’s representatives. 

27. What does Holy Scripture say of a child who despises his parents? 
Holy Scripture says: “ The eye that mocketh its father and despiseth the labor 
of its mother,” etc. 

28. How does a child violate by words the honor which it owes to his 
parents? By speaking ill of them, by imputing faults to them which they 
do not possess. 

29. How else? By wishing them ill, by swearing or cursing them. 

30. How else can children make themselves guilty of disrespect toward 
their parents? By answering them rudely and insolently, or by beating 
them. 

31. How do good children show to their parents the love which is due 
them? 1. By praying for them; 2. By doing everything to please them and 
avoiding that which would cause them grief and sorrow; 3. By supporting 
them in their old age, and 4. By bearing patiently with their failings and 
infirmities. 

32. What should be our prayer for our parents? We should pray for long 
life, health, happiness, and success in all their undertakings. 

When should children pray for their parents? Every day, at morning 
and evening prayers and throughout the day. 

34. What makes it our duty to pray for our parents? The gratitude we 
owe them for the many benefactions they have bestowed upon us. 

35. What should we do for our parents when they have become old? We 
should support them in old age. 

36. What else must we do to prove our love for our parents? We must 
bear patiently with their failings and infirmities. 

37. What should we bear in mind if our parents are reduced to a state 
of helplessness? We should remember what great patience our parents had 
with us when we were little children. 

38. When should we pray for our deceased parents? Always, but 
especially on the anniversary of their death. 

39. The duty to love our parents demands that we should not grieve them 
or make them angry. How do we do this sometimes? By bad behavior, 
grievous faults, and offences. 

40. What may such behavior cause? The premature death of parents. 

41. Who gave the most exalted example of filial love? Our Divine Re- 
deemer Jesus Christ. 

42. How did He prove His filial love? Dying on the cross, Jesus pro- 
vided for His Mother by saying, ‘‘ Behold thy son.” 

43. What may children expect who observe faithfully their duties toward 
their parents? In this life God’s blessing and protection, and in the next 
eternal salvation. 

44. How do we know this? God Himself added to the Fourth Command- 
ment the promise: “ That thou mayst be long-lived upon the land which the 
Lord thy God will give thee.” 


Most of you have the great happiness of having parents living, 
and of pronouncing every day the sacred name of father and mother. 
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You have learned to-day what your duties are toward your parents: 
that you should honor and love them, be thankful and obedient to 
them, and aid and support them in their old age. Make the firm and 
solemn resolution to-day never to forget your duties toward your 
parents. God's blessing will then be with you to the last days of 
vour life. And if some of you have been deprived by death of one 
or the other of your parents, pray for them faithfully, and constantly, 





XXIV. 
THe FirrH COMMANDMENT. 


“Thou shalt not kill.” 


DEAR CuILpreN: The fifth commandment is: Thou shalt not kill! 

What is meant by kill? By kill is meant the taking of life by 
violent means. Murder can be direct or indirect. Murder is direct 
when a person is killed by a direct attack, as by a blow, by stabbing, 
by shooting, by poisoning, strangling, drowning, suffocating, etc. 
Murder is indirect when a life is taken indirectly; for instance, 
through harsh treatment, neglect, unnecessary exposure, etc. Murder 
is direct also when the person bent on such deed commits the murder 
himself ; indirect when that person would cause the same to be com- 
mitted by hired murderers. Thus did Herod commit indirect mur- 
der by directing the soldiery to put to death the children in Bethle- 
hem. Indirect murder may be committed by counsel. Thus Caiphas 
advised: It is better that one man should die for the people than that 
the whole nation should be destroyed. Cain committed direct murder 
by killing his brother Abel. 

There is also self murder, suicide, when a person puts an end to 
his own life, and murder of the soul when one leads a soul into 
evil, thus causing him to lose the life of the soul, namely, sanctifying 
grace. 

What sins are forbidden by the fifth commandment? 

The fifth commandment forbids all sins by which we injure our 
neighbor or ourselves in body or in soul. 
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When do we injure our neighbor in body? 1. When we kill, 
strike, or. wound him without just reason. 2. When by harsh treat- 
ment, slander, or persecution we embitter and shorten his life. 

The fifth commandment, therefore, not only forbids murder, but 
all kinds of bodily injuries and ill usage. 

To convince ourselves of the heinousness of murder we should 
reflect : 

1. That God alone is Lord over the life of man because He gave 
him that life. 

2. That in taking the life of a man he is robbed of his greatest 
temporal good. 

3. That by murder an obstacle is put to all the good which the 
murdered could have done upon earth for himself or others. 

4. That if the murdered man should die in mortal sin his soul is 
delivered to eternal perdition. 

5. That murder undermines the security of human society and 
endangers its existence. 

Is it ever permitted to destroy numan life? Yes, it is permitted: 
1. For the lawful authority to do so in the case of criminals deserv- 
ing such punishment ; and, 2. In defence of one’s country, or for the 
protection of one’s life from unjust attack. 

It is lawful for the authorities to punish criminals. In the Old 
Testament God Himself imposed, for certain crimes, the death 
penalty, the execution of which devolved upon the authorities. The 
latter, however, were never allowed to misuse this power, and the 
execution of a criminal was only allowed: (a) after he had been 
properly convicted and condemned according to law; and, (b) only 
when the well-being of human society demanded it. The executioner 
appointed by the authorities to inflict the death penalty commits no 
sin in taking the criminal’s life. Furthermore, it is permissible to 
kill an adversary in self-defense in case of deadly peril. As long as 
the preservation of our life can be attained by other means, for 
instance, by crying for help, by flight, by disarming, by wounding, 
or rendering the assailant unconscious, the killing of our adversary 
must be avoided ; nor would it be allowed to kill this adversary after 
the actual assault has passed. 

What in an individual case is self-preservation is the state of 
war for a people or nation. It is the act of self-preservation of a 
community. In the waging of war it is also permitted to kill the 
enemy. It is, however, not allowed in warfare to kill defenseless 
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women, little children, or the sick. Even in the heat of battle the 
soldier must be human and not kill for the sake of killing, but only 
when his foe is actually endangering his life. 

The fighting of so-called duels is forbidden, and if one is killeq 
in such duel, direct murder has been committed. 

Does the fifth commandment forbid only actual bodily injury? 

It also forbids everything that will induce or lead to bodily jn. 
jury, as anger, hatred, envy, quarreling, abusive words, and cursing, 

(a) Anger and revenge lead men not only to acts of bodily injury, 
but frequently to murder. King Saul, without cause, in a fit of rage 
caused eighty-five priests to be put to death. 

(b) Hatred is distinguished from anger inasmuch as it is a deep- 
rooted passion. Thus did Cain hate his brother Abel, and this 
hatred led him to commit murder. The Scribes and Pharisees hated 
Jesus, and this hatred brought Jesus to the cross. Holy Writ says: 
“Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer.” 

(c) Envy, particularly ill-will. When Saul heard that the victory 
over the Philistines was attributed to David, he sought to kill him, 
although David had been his preserver. 

(d) Invectives, e. g., to injure our neighbor, to hurt his feelings 
or disgrace him by abusive language. 

(e) Cursing. It is contrary to the commandment of Christian 
charity to wish evil to our fellow creatures. ‘“‘ Do unto others as 
you would them to do unto you.” We must not even wish evil to 
our enemies, for Jesus commands us to pray for those who persecute 
and calumniate us: “I give you a new commandment: ‘ Love your 
enemies.’ ” 

When do we injure ourselves as to our own body? 

1. When we take away our life; and, 2. When we impair our 
health, or shorten our life, by intemperance in eating or drinking, 
by violent anger, by immorality, etc. 

He who takes his own life, or shortens his life, is a suicide, and 
commits one of the worst crimes by usurping to himself a right which 
belongs to God alone, and by depriving himself of the greatest of 
all temporal goods. Hence from all time and amongst all nations 
the suicide has been looked upon as a being disowned by humanity. 
For this reason suicide is considered by every one, even by the civil 
law, as a disgrace, and the laws of the Church refuse Christian 
burial and public prayers to one who has taken his own life. 
Some causes of suicide are, for instance: 1. The consciousness of 
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guilt; when a person can no longer endure the torments of his con- 
science. Avoid, therefore, dear children, all wicked deeds. 2. The 
consequences of excessive and unbridled passions. But also other 
causes lead to suicide, as, for instance, insanity. Such insanity is 
sometimes brought about by great misfortune, long sickness, etc., 
and we ought not, for that reason, pass any harsh judgment in case 
of suicide. It belongs to God alone to judge in the case. 

We also sin against this commandment by impairing our health, or 
shorten our life, through intemperance, violent anger, immorality, etc. 
Many persons imagine that excessive eating and drinking is a means 
of prolonging life. Whereas really sobriety and moderation are the 
only means to preserve health and prolong life. We may assure 
ourselves of this fact by asking those that enjoy a robust old age. 
Life is the greatest earthly good. For this reason we should seek 
to preserve it and avoid everything that might injure our health. 

Are we never allowed to expose our life or our health to danger? 
Never without necessity ; but when a higher duty requires it we may. 

We expose our life to danger without necessity when our motives 
are ostentation, selfishness, sinful desires, and love of enjoyment. 
We may, however, expose our life and health to danger when a 
higher duty requires it, as, for instance: 

(a) The holy martyrs sacrificed their lives for their faith. 

(b) The mother of the Machabees with her seven sons suffered 
death rather than transgress the law of God. 

(c) Jesus died voluntarily to redeem sinful mankind. 

(d) Priests and doctors attend the sick afflicted with dangerous 
and infectious diseases. 

(e) The Sisters of Mercy with self-sacrificing charity nurse those 
sick of contagious diseases in hospitals and in homes. 

(f) Men risk their lives in rescuing persons from drowning, from 
burning buildings, etc. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s instruction? Of the fifth com- 
mandment. 

2. What is the fifth commandment? Thou shalt not kill. 

3. What means to kill? To kill means to take a person’s life by violent 
means. 
: 4 How many kinds of murder are there? There are two, direct and 
indirect. 
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_5. What is direct murder? Direct murder is to deprive man of life by 
violent means, as shooting, poisoning, strangling, etc. 


_ 6 What is an indirect murder? Indirect murder is the depriving of lif, 
indirectly, by harsh treatment, through others, etc. 


7-. What indirect murder did Herod cause to be perpetrated? He causeq 
the infants in Bethlehem to be massacred by his soldiers. 


_8. What murder was perpetrated by Cain upon his brother Abel? 4 
direct murder. 


9. What sins does the fifth commandment forbid? It forbids all sins by 
which we may injure our neighbor or ourselves, whether in body or soul. 


10. Can we only kill others? We can also kill ourselves. 


11. What can we kill in others and in ourselves? We can kill the body 
or the soul. 

12. How can we kill the soul, which is an immortal spirit? We can kill 
the soul by doing evil or leading others into evil. 

13. What life is killed by evil? The supernatural life, sanctifying grace. 

14. When do we injure our neighbor in body? 1. When we kill, strike, or 
wound him without just reason. 2. When, by harsh treatment, slander, perse- 
cution, etc., we embitter and shorten his life. 

15. What else is forbidden besides murder? All bodily injuries are 
forbidden. 

16. Upon what occasions are these bodily injuries likely to occur? During 
fighting and quarreling. 

17. Who else sins against the fifth commandment? Those persons who 
adulterate food. 

18. What should we reflect upon in order to represent to ourselves the 
enormity of the crime of murder? We should reflect that God alone is Lord 
over the life of man. 


a Why is God alone Lord over the life of man? Because He gave it to 
im. 


20. What then does the murderer do? He robs a man of something over 
which God alone is the Lord and master. 

2t. What does the murderer deprive his victim of? He robs him of his 
greatest temporal good. 


22. What is prevented by murder? All the good which a person could 
perform for himself and for others. 

23. What fearful consequences may murder have for the soul of the 
victim? By murder it may be delivered up to eternal perdition. 


24. How is this possible? If the murdered man should die in mortal sin. 


25. Against what does the murderer still further sin? Against the security 
and continuance of human society. 

26. When is it permitted to destroy human life? It is permitted, 1. For the 
lawful authority to do so in the case of criminals; and, 2. In the defence of 
one’s country, or when necessity requires, as in protecting life from unjust 
attack. 

27. When, therefore, is it lawful for the authorities? In punishing 
criminals. 

28. When is it also lawful to kill? In war and when necessary to protect 
our lives from unjust attack. 

_29. Does the fifth commandment forbid only the actual crime of taking the 
life of our neighbor? It also forbids everything that leads and induces to this 
crime, as anger, hatred, envy, quarreling, abusive words, and imprecations. 
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30. To what do anger and revenge lead? They lead to ill usage, bodily 
injuries, and murder. 

1. What frightful murder did King Saul perpetrate in his anger? He 
caused eighty-five priests to be put to death. 

32. To what did envy and hatred lead Cain? To the murder of his 
brother Abel. 

33. To what did hatred and malice lead the Scribes and Pharisees? To the 
crucifying of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

34. To what did envy lead King Saul? It led him to seek the life of his 
preserver David. 

35. When do we injure ourselves in body? 1. When we take away our 
own life; and, 2. When we impair our health, or shorten our life, by in- 
temperance in eating and drinking, by violent anger, by immorality, grief, etc. 

36. What do we call a person who takes his or her own life? That per- 
son is called a suicide. 

37. What may be the causes of suicide? The consciousness of great guilt. 

38. If, for instance, a person has committed a murder, what tortures him 
continually? His bad conscience. 

39. What may be another cause? Great discouragement, misfortune, long 
sickness, etc. 

40. What is lacking in such persons? Courage, the sense of duty, and 
confidence in God. 

41. In whom should we always place our trust? In the good God. 

42. What ought we not do when a person commits suicide? We ought 
never to judge him harshly. 

43. Why? Because the person may have committed the deed in a state 
of insanity. 

44. To whom alone belongs the right to judge the suicide? To God. 

45. Are we never allowed to expose our life or our health to danger? 
Never without necessity; but when a higher duty requires it, we may. 


This commandment being one against which so many sins can be 
committed, in so many various ways, we shall give it still further 
consideration in our next instruction. 





XXV. 
CONTINUATION OF THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 
In the consideration of this commandment let us now ask: May we 
desire our own death? No, we may not when the desire proceeds 


from worldly motives, dejection, or despair; but we may when we 
desire death so as not to offend God any further, or in order to be 
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united with God for love of Him. Generally it is not a fervent and 
filial love of God that begets a desire of death. It is far more fre. 
quently dejection, the trials of life, and despair. Dejection ang 
weariness of life may arise from great bodily sufferings, from heavy 
misfortunes, etc. 

When one desires to die rather than offend God, then it is not 
really death which is desired, but the deliverance from sin, and we 
can obtain this deliverance without death by God’s grace and with 
a firm will. We have no reason, therefore, to wish for death. God 
in His wisdom has called us into existence, and He knows best when 
it is time to call us out of this life. 

The fifth commandment not only forbids man to injure life, to kill 
the body ; it forbids him likewise to kill the soul. 

When do we injure the soul of our neighbor? When we scan- 
dalize him ; that is, when we deliberately seduce him to sin, influence 
him to evil, and give him occasion to commit it. Scandal may be 
given, and scandal may be taken; scandal may be direct or indirect. 
Scandal is direct when we invite a person directly to sin, and tempt 
him to sin by advice, promises, etc. The scandal is indirect when, 
in our evil actions or in the omission of good, we give occasion for 
other persons to imitate our example. When yielding to the 
temptation to sin we are snatched from communion with God, de- 
prived of sanctifying grace, the life of the soul being thereby killed. 
The sin of tempting a person to evil is consequently a much greater 
sin than a bodily murder. He who gives scandal is an accomplice 
of Satan, for as the latter plunged our first parents into misery by 
persuasion, and caused them to lose their earthly Paradise, so the 
tempter robs his victims of their highest good, the peace and quiet of 
their soul. The sin of scandal is committed: 

1. By those who order their children or subordinates to do some- 
thing wrong. 

2. By those who instruct others in evil. 

3. By unchaste conversations and temptations to immodesty. 

4. By inciting others to cheat, steal, defraud, to take revenge, etc. 

5. By giving others the means to perform evil deeds. 

6. By commending the sins, vices, failings, and crimes of others, 
and thus confirming them in their vices. 

Scandal is given by those who either by discourses, writings, and 
pictures ridicule the Catholic faith, the sacraments and ceremonies 
of the Catholic Church. 
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To commit the great sin of scandal it is not necessary positively 
to have the intention and the bad desire of tempting others; it is 
sufficient to permit oneself, even carelessly, to use expressions and 
actions which are stumbling blocks to others. 

Man’s nature, corrupted by original sin, is more inclined to evil 
than to good. If, then, we see anything bad in our fellow-men it 
ought not to incite us to imitation, but it should be a warning to 
avoid wrong-doing. When we, for example, behold a person af- 
flicted with a bodily infirmity, we feel happy in the possession of a 
sound body. How absurd it would be if we deformed ourselves so 
as to resemble a cripple. It is still more absurd to let ourselves be 
led astray by the sinful example of others. 

The sin of scandal is still greater when we lead innocent children 
directly or indirectly into evil. Holy. Scripture warns us of giving 
scandal in these words: “ If thy hand or thy foot scandalize thee, cut 
it off, and if thine eye scandalize thee, pluck it out and throw it from 
thee, for it is better to go maimed into eternal life than to be thrown 
into hell-fire with two feet, two hands, and two eyes.” 

Sometimes persons are scandalized at their neighbor’s good deeds. 
This is what the Pharisees did, and for this reason this kind of 
scandal is called Pharisaical. 

Much as we should avoid giving scandal to our neighbor, yet 
we must not be prevented from doing good, even if we know that 
our neighbor will thereby be scandalized. 

What should in particular deter us from giving scandal? 

1. The thought that he who gives scandal is a minister of Satan, 
destroying the very souls that Jesus Christ has ransomed with His 
blood. 2. The dreadful consequences of seduction, since those who 
have themselves been seduced generally seduce others, and thus sin 
is continually propagated. 3. The awful words of Jesus Christ 
about the scandal-givers. It is said of Satan that he roams about 
like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour. That means in 
other words, the evil spirit seeks every opportunity, and employs 
every means to turn man away from God and to plunge him into 
eternal perdition—he is a murderer of souls. Whoever gives scandal 
does Satan’s work; he is an accomplice of Satan. He disfigures the 
image of God in man and robs him of the innocence and peace of his. 
soul. He who allies himself with Satan is an enemy of God and 
enters the field against Him, as it were. Hence St. Bernard says 
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Jesus suffers a greater persecution through those who give scandal 
than he did from those who crucified Him. 

We have an example in ourselves of the fearful consequences of 
scandal. By the seduction of our first parents the whole race of man- 
kind was plunged into the direst misery and woe. The fearful conse- 
quences of scandal may be estimated from this, that through a single 
seducer sometimes thousands of others are led into evil. Throw a 
stone into a pond. Where it touches the water there appears first a 
small circle, and then wider and wider circles, which finally cover the 
whole pond. A good picture of the propagation of scandal. 

As the consequences of scandal are infinite, so also will the punish- 
ment of scandal be terrible and inexpressible. 

It is impossible to entirely undo the injury inflicted by scandal. A 
seducer can not make full amends for the misery he has caused. 

What must we do when we have sinfully injured our neighbor? 
We must not only repent and confess the sin, but we must also, as far 
as it is in our power, repair the evil we have done. First of all it is 
imperative upon one who has injured his fellow-man in his health, 
limbs, or life, to sincerely repent, and to confess the same, to accept 
the penance imposed and strive to repair the injury caused by his sin. 

In the same way all those who have given scandal must sincerely 
repent and confess their sin, and subject themselves to the con- 
fessor’s decision, but they must also strive by amendment of life and 
by a devout life to repair as much as possible the scandal they have 
occasioned. St. Augustine repented the errors and scandals of his 
youthful years by doing penance all the rest of his life. 

What are we commanded to do by the fifth commandment? 
We are commanded: 1. To live in peace and harmony with our 
neighbor; 2. To promote, according to our condition, his spiritual 
as well as his corporal welfare; and, 3. To take reasonable care of 
our own life and health. 

What should you resolve to do in consequence of this instruction? 
1. Never curse, abuse, or strike any one; 2. Shun a seducer as you 
would the devil, for he is intent on killing your soul. 

Curses and abuse not only give scandal, but they also lead to 
bodily injury. Shun the seducer, for in his vicinity you are in great 
peril of forfeiting your salvation. 

As often as you say in the Our Father, “lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” always think of the snares which Satan and his helpers set 
for you, and resolve to avoid them. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. What have we further considered in to-day’s instruction? The fifth 
commandment. 

2. The first question we asked was: May we desire our own death? No, 
we may not, when the desire proceeds from worldly motives, dejection, or 
despair; but we may for the reason of offending God no further, and that we 
be united with Him in heaven. 

3. When, therefore, is it sinful and wicked to desire our own death? It 
is sinful to do so from dejection or despair. 

4. What circumstances in a man’s life may produce dejection? Great 
bodily suffering and other heavy misfortunes. 

5. How must we bear all sufferings, even the greatest? We must bear 
them patiently. 

6. Who sends them to us? God sends them. 

7, Who delivers us from the same in due time? Our good God. 

8. And as for desiring death so as not to offend God further by sin must 
we die to avoid sin? No. With God’s grace man can avoid sin, if he has the 
firm and earnest will to do so. 

9. Who has given us life, the greatest of all temporal blessings? God. 

1o. And who knows best when it is time to call us away out of this life? 
God knows best. 

11. What else can we kill besides the body? We can also kill the soul. 

12, But the soul is a spirit. How is it possible to kill it? By scandal, when 
we cause the soul to sin. 

13. How many kinds are there of scandal, or ways of seducing our neighbor 
to sin? There are two, direct and indirect. 

14. When is scandal or the seducing to sin direct? When we incite and 
seduce one to sin by advice, promises, etc. ' 

15. When is the scandal indirect? When a person is seduced into sinning 
by our example. 

16. When, for instance, a child incites another to stay away from Mass 
and play, in what way has he seduced him to evil? Ina direct way. 

17. A bad boy steals some article, and other children, who see him do this, 
follow his bad example; in what way has that boy seduced the others into 
evil? In an indirect way. 

18. I have told you what is meant by Pharisaical scandal. Repeat it. 
Pharisaical scandal is the taking of scandal at the good deeds of our neighbor. 

19. Who commits the sin of scandal? The sin of scandal is committed by 
ordering others to do something evil, and also by teaching evil to others. 

20. Who further commits the sin of scandal? Persons who by discourses, 
writings, and pictures ridicule the Catholic faith, the sacraments, and cere- 
monies of the Church. 

21. To what is man inclined by reason of his corrupted nature? Man is 
greatly inclined to imitate evil. 

22. What ought you children to do when you see anything which your 
conscience tells you is abominable, wrong, and wicked? We ought to turn 
away. 

23. Why so? That we may not take scandal and be seduced into evil. 
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24. How does Holy Scripture warn us about taking scandal? Holy Scrip- 
ture says: “If thine eye scandalizes thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee 
and if thy hand and foot scandalize thee, cut them off and cast them from 
thee; for it is better to enter into eternal life maimed than to be cast into 
hell-fire having two feet and two hands.” 


_25._ What then should we do when we see others do wrong? We should 
pity them and, if possible, exhort them to amend. 


26. What must we not do? We must not imitate them. 


27. But what ought we to do when our neighbor is scandalized at our 
goodness. We must, nevertheless, persevere in doing good. 


28. Is scandal a great sin? Yes; it is a very great sin. 


29. What does that person become who seduces others to evil? He be- 
comes a murderer of their souls. 

30. What else is he? An accomplice of Satan. 

31. Why is this? Because he accomplishes their perdition. 

32. What should in particular deter us from giving scandal? 1. The 
thought that he who gives scandal is a helper of Satan in destroying the 
souls which Jesus Christ has ransomed with His precious blood. 2. The 
dreadful consequences of this sin, since those who have themselves been se- 
duced generally seduce others, and thus the sin is continually propagated. 
3. The awful sentence of Jesus Christ. “He that shall scandalize one of 
these little ones that believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone 
should be hanged about his neck, and that he should be drowned in the sea.” 
__33- What says Holy Scripture of Satan? It says: The devil roams around 
like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour. 

34. What does this mean in other words? The evil spirit tries every ex- 
pedient and employs all means to turn man away from God and plunge him 
into everlasting perdition. 

35. Who commits the greater sin, he who kills a man unlawfully or he 
who seduces some one to evil? The one who seduces to evil commits the 
greater sin. 


36. Why? Because the seducer kills the soul of his fellow-man. 

37. But we can not kill a spirit? By seducing to sin man is deprived of 
Divine grace—he is killed spiritually. 

38. In whom do we see most remarkably the awful consequences of 
scandal? In our first parents. 


39. How were they punished for letting themselves be seduced? They 
were driven out of Paradise, and subjected to death and manifold hardships. 

40. What else should we remember so as to deter us from giving scandal? 
We should frequently think of the impossibility of fully repairing the injury 
caused by scandal. 

41. What must we do when we have injured our neighbor in body or soul? 
We must not only repent and confess the sin, but we must also, as far as it 
lies in our power, repair the evil we have done. 

42. How can we repair the evil occasioned by scandal? By good example 
and a Godfearing life. 

43. What are we commanded to do by the fifth commandment? We are 
commanded: 1. To live in peace and harmony with our neighbor. 2. To pro- 
mote, according to our power, his spiritual as well as his corporal welfare. 

44. Why ought we to avoid quarreling with our neighbor? Because 
quarreling may lead to bodily injury and killing. 

45. How may we indirectly promote the welfare of our neighbor? By 
practical teaching. 
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46. Give the application. Never curse, abuse, or strike any one; shun a 
seducer as we would the devil. Beware of murdering a neighbor’s soul 
by scandalous word or deed. 

47. What are we deprived of by those who seduce us to evil? Of the 
life of the soul, the grace of God—and eternal happiness. 


48. What petition of the “Our Father” reminds us of the danger of 
seduction? The sixth petition: “Lead us not into temptation.” 


49. By what are we tempted and led into evil? By bad desires within us 
and bad persons without us. i 

so. Which temptations can we not escape? The bad desires within us. 

51. Which temptations, however, can we avoid? The temptations of 
wicked persons. 

52. How may we avoid them? By keeping away from them and by care- 
fully choosing our associates. 

We have now come to the end of the instruction on the fifth com- 
mandment, and I will once more touch briefly upon the most nec- 
essary points: Beware of injuring your neighbor in his life, health, 
or limbs, either by neglect or intent. Beware in particular of the 
terrible sin of staining your hands with the blood of a fellow-being ; 
remember the awful crime and punishment of Cain. Avoid the 
terrible sin of seducing a fellow-being to evil, giving scandal, etc. 
Strive to preserve the bodily, but also the spiritual, life of your 
neighbor. Care also for your own life and health. Life, health, and 
sound limbs are the greatest of temporal goods. Yet you ought 
rather to sacrifice life and health than to consent to sin. As the 
mother of the Machabees preferred to see her seven sons die rather 
than to have them sin against the law of their fathers, so must you 
prefer to lose the life of the body rather than the life of your precious 
soul. God grant that you may always remember my exhortations! 





XXVI. 
THE SIxTH COMMANDMENT. 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 
INSTRUCTION ON MODESTY FOR SMALL CHILDREN. 


DEAR CHILDREN: There is a sin which is so grievous and so 
terrible in its consequences, that Holy Scripture says it ought not 
even be mentioned among Christians. We must, therefore, be 
careful not to talk about these sins, which tarnish body and soul 
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and ruin them, but let us speak to-day of that virtue which is the 
opposite of that sin, namely, the virtue of modesty. 


The virtue of modesty consists in avoiding all that would bring | 


the blush of shame to an innocent cheek. It is hurtful to modesty 
to dress or undress in the presence of others. It is hurtful to 
modesty to gaze at what is indecent. 

The good God, who wills that our bodies, having been sanctified by 
baptism, should be a temple of God, has given us a faithful watch- 
man to deter us from shameful and immoral actions, and that watch- 
man is the blush of shame. It comes to the face of the one who hears 
anything indecent and who is in danger of doing anything against 
holy modesty. The heart beats wildly in moments of great tempta- 
tion, as if it would forcibly remind us that we ought not stray 
from the path of virtue and from the fear of God. It is for us 
to give heed to this friendly and Divine warning. Children, in order 
not to be tempted to do anything wrong, should shun carefully idle- 
ness and especially bad company. Children should, if possible, 
always remain under the supervision of parents or teachers, and 
even when alone never forget that there is One whose eye you can not 
escape. Children should also frequently and fervently invoke the 
intercession of their guardian angel, especially when anything would 
tempt you to sin. Children should furthermore receive the Holy 
Sacrament of Penance often and worthily, and faithfully follow the 
advice of their confessors. The best means to avoid all that is im- 
modest is to remind oneself continually of God’s omnipresence and 
omniscience. If one is ashamed to do anything immodest before 
parents, how much more ought we to be ashamed before God, the 
omnipresent, all-wise, and Almighty! 

A beautiful example of purity of heart is the youthful Stanislaus 
Kostka, who even fainted when something immodest was men- 
tioned in his presence. St. Agnes, although only thirteen years of 
age, chose to die by the executioner’s hand rather than to be un- 
faithful to her Saviour, whom she had chosen for her heavenly 
spouse. Joseph chose to languish in a prison in Egypt, although 
innocent, rather than to commit the evil to which Putiphar’s wife 
tempted him. 

We will now have a short recapitulation. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what virtue have we spoken to-day? Of the virtue of modesty. 

2. What sin is contrary to this virtue? The sin of impurity. 

3. What does Holy Scripture say of this great and frightful sin? Holy 
Scripture says that it should not even be mentioned amongst Christians. 

4. Now, in what does the beautiful virtue of modesty consist? It consists 
in thinking, speaking, and acting in such a way as not to bring the blush of 
shame to an innocent cheek. 

How do we call a person who has no feeling of shame? We speak of 
such people as “ shameless.” 

6. How may we sin against modesty? By not turning away our eyes when 
they fall upon anything indecent. 

What watchman has God given to every one, which deters him from 
doing wrong? Conscience, manifesting itself by the feeling and blush of 
shame. 

8. What should a person do when something is suggested to him which 
causes him to blush? He should turn away and not do the wrong suggested. 

9. What ought we particularly to avoid in order not to be tempted or led 
into wrong doing? We ought to shun idleness and the society of wicked 
children or grown persons. 

10. What says the proverb on idleness? “Idleness is the root of all evil.” 

11. Of what ought we to think when we are tempted to something im- 
modest? Of the omnipresence and omniscience of God. 

12. Why of those two attributes of God? Because they tell us that God 
is everywhere, knows everything, and sees and hears everything. 

13. To whom should we frequently pray for his intercession? To our 
holy guardian angel. 

14. How should we pray to him? “Holy guardian angel, pray and be- 
seech God for me that I may preserve the innocence and peace of my soul all 
my life, and that I may never do anything that is immodest and disgraceful.” 

15. What other means should we employ in order that we may live an 
upright and moral life? We should receive often and worthily the holy 
Sacrament of Penance. 

16. Which sins ought we be most careful not to conceal? Sins against 
modesty. 

17. What should you remember, then? That if we were not ashamed to 
commit a sin, neither ought we be ashamed to admit it. 

18. As what have I often described the human body? As a temple of 
God, the abode of the Holy Spirit. 

19. What follows from this? That we should never use it for evil. 

20. Who was a beautiful model of modesty for all children? Saint 
Stanislaus Kostka. 

21. What are we told of him? It is said that he even fainted when any- 
thing immodest was mentioned in his presence. 

22. What did I tell you about St. Agnes? Althuugh she was only thirteen 
years old, she preferred death at the executioner’s hands rather than forsake 
her heavenly spouse whom she had chosen. 
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I will then conclude to-day’s instruction by reminding you tha 
at baptism your body was dedicated to God and His holy seryicg 
At that time a white cloth, an emblem of innocence and purity of 
heart, was laid upon your shoulders with the words: “Take this 
white garment and carry it unsoiled before the judgment seat of 
God.” 

Wherever you are, think of the omnipresence and omniscience of 
your just God, and of the great insult which you inflict upon your 
best Father and greatest Benefactor by a grievous sin. Do not 
imagine that sins committed in the darkness of night are not seen 
by God. There is no night for God; it is as clear to Him as the 
brightest day—he pierces the heart. Keep your eyes in check; tum 
them away in horror when you see anything immodest. Close your 
ears to all impure conversations, all improper songs, etc. Above all 
avoid all bad company, remembering the proverb, “ Who touches 
pitch defiles himself.” May God grant you the grace necessary to 
live as you should. 





XXVII. 


THE SIXTH AND NINTH COMMANDMENTS. 


te ae shalt not commit adultery.” “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
wife.” 


For OLpEr PUPILS. 


There is a sin which is so great and grievous that, according to the 
words of Holy Scripture, it should not even be mentioned amongst 
Christians. If, however, we speak of this sin to-day, we do so with 
the intention of warning you most earnestly against it; for it is with 
sins as with poisonous plants—we must learn to know of them so as 
not to taste of them, but to shun the peril. This great and fearful sin 
is impurity. The sixth and ninth commandments of God treat of 
this sin. 

What is forbidden by the sixth and ninth commandments? They 
forbid: 1. All sins of impurity, as unchaste looks, words, jests, 
touches, and any other acts that violate modesty ; and, 2. Everything 
that leads to impurity. 
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To the sins of sensuality or impurity belong first of all bad 
thoughts. These may be voluntary or involuntary. The evil spirit 
tries often to seduce persons to fall into sin, and begins his work 
with bad thoughts. If we drive these from our mind quickly and 
earnestly, by saying, for instance, a Hail Mary, or by invoking our 
guardian angel, they are not sins. But when we entertain with 
pleasure these bad thoughts, then they are sins, and from them come 
bad wishes, desires, and intentions, and bad deeds. Bad thoughts 
are like sparks of fire, which, if not heeded, may cause a mighty 
conflagration. 

Christ our Saviour said: “ Blessed are the pure of heart, for they 
shall see God.” If we wish to be quite clean of heart we must not 
only avoid the gross sins of impurity, but also all inchaste thoughts, 
desires, wishes, and intentions. To the sins of impurity belong also 
unchaste words, immoral songs, and improper touches. These sins 
are very grievous, and become more so when committed in the 
presence of innocent children. 

What leads to impurity? 1. Curiosity of the eyes; 2. Immodest 
dress ; 3. Bad company; 4. The reading of bad books; 5. Frequent- 
ing dance halls; 6. Indecent plays; 7. Idleness and intemperance.. 

1. Curiosity of the eyes. A wise dispensation of the Creator has 
enabled man to turn his eyes in any direction; he can thus turn 
away his eyes from everything that is immodest and sinful. A 
single curious glance at something sinful, however, can enkindle in a 
person a violent desire, a sinful wish, which will finally draw him 
into sin. A proof of this is the fall in Paradise. Curiosity prompted 
Eve to approach the forbidden tree; she did not turn away her eyes 
from the forbidden fruit, and her desire for it became greater and 
greater, until at last she ate of the forbidden fruit. 

2. Immodest dress. At all times we should dress modestly, so as 
to avoid all danger of sin to ourselves and to others. Such dress is 
immodest which, as it were, exposes to the eye parts of the body 
that modesty would require us to cover. Such a:bold woman was 
Jezabel,the infamous wife of King Achab. When King Jehu made his 
entry into Jezrael, Jezabel in immodest dress placed herself at her 
window with the intention of attracting the King. But her plan did 
not succeed. Jehu ordered that for her boldness she be thrown out of 
the window. She was then trampled upon by the horses, and the 
dogs ate her flesh—a terrible punishment for her immodesty. 

3. Bad company. An old proverb says: He who touches pitch 
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defiles himself! Those who associate with immoral, bad persons, 
hear, see, and learn much evil, and an otherwise good person be. 
comes bad. In bad company unchaste conversations are held, im. 
pure stories related, immoral songs sung, etc. Thereby the mind 
and the powers of imagination are filled with indecent pictures, and 
the spirit of piety and purity is driven out of the heart. 

St. Vincent Ferrer made use of this true illustration: Place 
a single rotten apple amongst many good ones; the rotten apple will 
not become good, but it will infect and spoil all the sound ones. 

4. The reading of bad books is like the inhaling of poisonoys 
gases. It benumbs modesty and fills the soul with unchaste images 
and representations. It feeds immodesty as oil feeds the fire. St. 
Theresa relates the following: “I read some books which one gen- 
erally describes as entertaining. I soon lost thereby all pleasure in 
devotional exercises ; I stayed away from Holy Communion, and my 
heart was no longer with God.” If this was the effect of bad read- 
ing even on a saint, how dangerous it must be for us! 

As for dance halls and indecent plays, it must indeed be a wicked 
and shameless child that would be seen at vulgar and sinful public 
amusements. Never go even to a respectable place of entertainment 
without your parents, or at least not without their express permission. 

Why must we most carefully guard against impurity? 

1. Because no sin is more shameful; and, 2. Because none is at- 
tended with such dreadful consequences. 

1. Impurity is the most shameful of all vices, for it makes the 
human body an instrument of the vilest sensuality, and yet our body 
is, (a) a creature of God, in fact, a Divine masterpiece, and there- 
fore exclusively God’s property. (b) Our body should be the in- 
strument to practise all good, and thus obtain heaven for ourselves. 
(c) Our body in baptism became a temple of the Holy Ghost. (d) 
Our body is a seed which bears within itself the germ of immor- 
tality, for our bodies will rise again at judgment day, to be united 
to our souls for eternity. 

From this we see the exalted dignity of the human body, which 
should never be profaned by the sin of impurity. 

2. The sin of impurity furthermore is also dreadful in its con- 
sequences. What are the dreadful consequences of impurity? 1. It 
robs man of his innocence; 2. It leads him to many other sins and 
vices, and often to murder and despair; and, 3. It plunges him into 
misery, ignominy, and shame, and finally into eternal damnation. 
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Innocence and purity of heart are the most precious virtues of man- 
kind. They are more valuable than all the treasures of the earth, 
for they render us like unto the angels. The vice of impurity on 
the contrary destroys not only the soul of man, but his body like- 
wise. The ancient Spartans led drunken slaves before their sons, 
so as to arouse in them a horror for the vice of intemperance; and 
if we could only see the results of the vice of impurity, it would be 
a great warning against this sin. 

2. Impurity leads to many other sins and vices, for it is indeed 
one of the seven capital sins. Impurity renders man indifferent 
toward religion, deaf to the word of God, and insensible to every- 
thing honorable and sacred. 

Examples.—(a) King Solomon the wise, from being addicted to 
the vice of impurity, became an idolater. 

(b) King Henry VIII. of England, through the vice of impurity, 
was led to apostasy from the Catholic Faith and to inexpressible 
cruelties and unjust executions. 

(c) The cities of Sodom and Gomorrha, because of their vile sins, 
were destroyed by fire and brimstone. 

(d) Herodias, the adulterous woman, caused King Herod to order 
the beheading of St. John. 

(e) Putiphar’s bad wife had the chaste Joseph cast into prison 
for refusing to sin with her. 

3. The sins of adultery and impurity bring misery, ignominy, and 
shame, and finally eternal damnation. 

What are we to do when we doubt whether anything is a sin 
against purity ? 

We must consult our confessor and in the meantime carefully 
avoid that of what we are doubtful. 

It is in all things well to obtain advice when in doubt. This is 
much more necessary in the important affairs of the soul, particularly 
in matters pertaining to purity of heart. 

What are we commanded to do by the sixth commandment ? 

We are commanded to be decent and modest in all our thoughts, 
looks, words, and actions, and to preserve most carefully the 
innocence of our soul as the greatest good and the most beautiful 
ornament of man. (The preceding instruction on modesty may 
here be used.) 

The following are three more means which we should employ to 
preserve our innocence: 
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1. We ought frequently to contemplate and reflect upon the image 
of the crucified Saviour and upon what Jesus endured on account 
of our sins. 

2. We ought often to reflect upon the great love of God, which 
has lavished so many blessings upon us, and not requite this love 
with ingratitude and viciousness. 

3. We ought to accustom ourselves from youth in self-denial and 
mortification of the flesh, as well as in the overcoming of our sensual 
desires and inclinations. 

What is the application? Love the innocence and peace of your 
soul! Often meditate on these words of the Holy Scripture: “Oh! 
how beautiful is the chaste generation with glory, for the memory 
thereof is immortal, because it is known both with God and with 
men. Therefore, whether you are by yourself or with others, never 
say or do anything that may not be said or done before people of 
propriety. The application exhorts us also to love the innocence and 
peace of our soul. When a person possesses a precious jewel, he 
takes the greatest care of it; he keeps it in a safe place, and looks 
at it with care, and employs all means to preserve this precious 
possession. Now as the innocence of our soul is of far greater 
value than all the jewels of the earth, and even renders us like unto 
the angels, we should endeavor to preserve this precious treasure. 
With our innocence we preserve at the same time the peace of our 
soul, for sin is a gnawing worm at our hearts, that gives us no rest 
night or day. 

Be careful in your associations. Shun bad company and occasions 
of sin, and if with all your care the seducer still approaches, then 
pray to God, to the Blessed Virgin, and to your holy guardian angel 
for assistance, and they will not abandon you. Recall to mind fre- 
quently the words used at your baptism: “ Receive this white gar- 
ment, and see that you carry it without stain before the judgment seat 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you may have eternal life.” 
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PASTORAL PART. 








ANALECTA. 





New Decrees and Decisions of the Roman 


Congregations. 


I. (a) By command of the Holy Father arrangements for the sup- 


port of ecclesiastics in Santiago de Cuba are to be made in 
a Provincial Synod which is to be held. Churchmen are 
warned to keep from mixing up with civil affairs. Retreats 
and Conferences are to be held regularly. 

The bishops are instructed to form seminaries for the 
education of the clergy. Each diocese should keep two stu- 
dents at the Latin-American College in Rome. 

Schools for the education of the young should be estab- 
lished ; and training-schools to provide teachers for them. 
The religious orders are commended for their work in 
Cuba, and are urged to further efforts in giving missions, 
etc. Councils of the bishops are recommended. The exe- 
cution of the Brief is entrusted to Most Rev. Archbishop 
Chapelle, Delegate Apostolic to Cuba, who is to call a Pro- 
vincial Synod, over which he will preside. 

The Cuban people are exhorted to steadfastness in the 
ancient faith, peace, unity, and obedience to the laws of the 
Republic. 

(b) The Arch-Sodality of the Eucharistic Heart of 
Jesus is erected in the Pontifical Church of St. Joachim de 
Urbe. 

(c) All Masses celebrated for deceased members of the 
Arch-Sodality of Mary enjoy the rights of a privileged 
altar. 

(d) The Shrine of Our Lady of Good Council at Genez- 
zano is made a Minor Basilica. 


II. From the S. C. of the Inquisition. 


(a) Spiritual Relationship. To a question as to whether 
in the formula for dispensing for “ cognatio spiritualis ” is 
included the impediment “ inter baptizantem et baptizatum,” 
which is not expressed, the answer is negative. If any 
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such marriages have been contracted on presumption of 
dispensation, the Holy See must be petitioned for , 
“ Sanatio in Radice.” 

It is added that the Holy Father has been pleased to cop. 
cede the “ Sanatio in Radice.” 

(b) Rosary Societies. 

The S. C. de Propaganda Fide has no longer the right 
to concede to Ordinaries in mission countries the faculties 
of erecting confraternities and Pious Unions of the Rosary 
with the Indulgences given by the Sovereign Pontiff. This 
right belongs exclusively to the Master-General of the 
Dominicans or his Vicegerent. 


From the S. C. of the Council. 


Matrimonial Separation. A lady in Warsaw is granted 
perpetual separation, “ quoad torum et cohabitationem,” on 
account of her husband’s cruelties and the lack of hope of a 
sincere amendment on his part. 


IV. From the S. C. of Bishops and Regulars. 


In answer to a dubium it was decided that when a dis- 
pensation is desired for the admission of a candidate to his 
vows before three years have elapsed, the superior should 
follow the common practice, i. e., he should consult his 
chapter before applying for the dispensation ; their vote is 
advisory, not decisive; but their view should be stated in 
the petition for the dispensation; if the dispensation is 
obtained, no further vote is required. 


V. From the S. C. of Rites. 





(a) Litany of Loreto. 

In the Litany of the Blessed Virgin, the petition, “ Mater 
boni consilii, ora pro nobis,” is to be inserted after “ Mater 
admirabilis,” etc. 

(b) Instrumental Music during Holy Week. 

In answer to a question from a Canon of the Cathedral 
of Pisa, it is decided that no instrumental music can be per- 
mitted with the Lamentations and Chants on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of Holy Week. 

(c) Image exposed on Holy Thursday. 

The parish priest of Fucecchio asks whether, notwith- 
standing a decree of the bishop, a representation of the 
dead Christ, or the sorrowing Mother may be exposed for 
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veneration on a separate altar while the Blessed Sacrament 
is solemnly exposed on Holy Thursday. 

The answer is negative. 

(d) The Lyons Missal. 

Approbation is given to the edition of the Missal begun 
by Cardinal de Bonald to bring the usages of the Church 
of Lyons into conformity with the Roman rite, preserving 
such privileges, etc., as are consistent with the uniformity 
desired in such matters. 

(e) Permission is given for the introduction of the case 
of Sister Mary Michaela of the Blessed Sacrament, a 
Spanish nun, the foundress of the Congregation of the 
Servants of the Blessed Sacrament and of Charity. She 
died in 1865. 

(£) It is decided that proof is given of the heroic virtues 
of Sister Mary Magdalen Postel, foundress of the Sisters 
of Mercy of the Christian Schools. 

(g) Permission is given to resume the case of Canoniza- 
tion of Blessed Mary Anne of Jesus, of Paredes, the Lily 
of Quito. 

(h) Proofs of the sanctity of the Venerable Servant of 
God Brother Benildis, of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools. 

(i) Chapels of Seminaries. 

The principal chapel of a seminary, if solemnly blessed, 
with a special title, has the same rights as other churches 
for the mention of its title in the “ Suffragia” and the 
prayer “ A cunctis.” 


From the S. C. of Indulgences. 


Conventual Masses which are to be celebrated of the 
Saint or the day, on days when private Masses of Requiem 
are permitted, retain the favor of the privileged altar. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 





THE PAULINE PRIVILEGE. 


Case submitted: 

A certain unbaptized lady was married to an unbaptized man, 
They separated before the civil court. The lady got married again 
and wished to join the Catholic Church with her husband. Not 
having been informed about her former marriage to the infidel, and 
finding them sincere and well disposed, I baptized them and married 
them. 

I did it because, 1, they live in the mountains, among the Mor. 
mons, and everything was prepared when I arrived there; 2, because 
I thought that she had the privilege by the “Casus Apostoli,” 
although “ interpellatio non facta fuit.” Our bishop says that he 
doubts whether in his faculties he has the power to dispense in the 
“Tnterpellatio partis infidelis.” Do you know whether the Holy 
Father gives this power to the bishops in this country? Some say 
that they have the power. 

It would be too bad, not only for that couple, but for numerous 
relatives, who desire to enter the true Church. In case the “ inter- 
pellatio” is necessary “ quoad validitatem,” must I procure a dis- 
pensation “in radice”’? 

Solution: 

The case here submitted gives rise to the following questions: 

1. Is the “ interpellatio partis infidelis ” required “ ad validitatem” 
or only “ad liceitatem novi matrimonii”’? 

2. Have the bishops of the United States faculties to dispense “a 
facienda interpellatione ” ? 

3. What ought the priest to have done as soon as he learned of 
the first marriage? 

4. What is to be done now? 


1. Is the interpellation required for the validity of the new mar- 
riage, or only for its licitness? 

Answer.—The theologians are not agreed as to whether the in- 
terpellation of the unbaptized party is required for the validity of the 
new marriage, or only to make it licit. The greater number favor 
the opinion that the interpellation is of divine command—juris divini 
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—and that its omission, without Papal dispensation, makes the new 
marriage invalid. Card. D’Annibale (1. III. n. 476) says to the 
question “ utrum interpellatio necessaria sit ex jure divino? Sen- 
tentia longe communior affirmat.” 

The theologians who hold that the interpellation is required for 
thé licitness only of the new marriage, contend that the validity of 
the new marriage, contracted without the interpellation and without 
a Papal dispensation, will depend, “ex jure divino,” on the willing- 
ness or unwillingness of the unbaptized party to be converted or to 
cohabit in peace, etc. The new marriage of the baptized party will 
be valid or invalid, according as the subsequent investigation shall 
prove that the unbaptized party to the first marriage was willing 
or unwilling to be baptized or to dwell with the Catholic party with- 
out sin, etc. 

These theologians hold that the interpellation is a “medium 
dignoscendi utrum de facto verificetur casus apostoli, quemadmodum 
inquisitio de morte conjugis requiritur ad licitane novi matrimonii 
celebrationem, sed ejus omissio non efficit novas nuptias esse nullas 
et irritas.” 

Thus Ballerini-Palmieri (VI. n. 619), “ Ego vero nescio, cur et in 
casu nostro, non sit pari modo arguendum (as in the case of estab- 
lishing the fact of the husband’s or wife’s death, before contracting 
a new alliance), nempe, certe eum peccare qui, non interpellata parte 
infideli, novum contrahit matrimonium; sed valide contrahere, si 
infidelis reipsa cohabitare aut converti nolebat, invalide, si consen- 
tiebat conversioni aut cohabitationi.” Indeed, there are some theo- 
logians who argue that the omission of the interpellation would not 
even render the new marriage illicit, if the unwillingness of the un- 
baptized party to be converted had been proven for certain in some 
other way. But whatever may be said of the probability of these 
opinions which deny the need of interpellating “ quoad validitatem 
novi matrimonii,” it must be admitted that the greater number of 
theologians hold that the interpellations are “ juris divini,” and their 
omission, without Papal dispensation, renders the new marriage in- 
valid. Moreover, innumerable decrees and answers of the Holy See 
prove beyond doubt that it is never licit to omit the interpellation 
without the permission of competent authority. 

In the year 1884, the Bishop of Portland consulted the S. Congr. 
de Prop. Fide on the following question: “ Utrum, ubi agitur de 
dissolutione matrimonii in infidelitate contracti . . . et ubi pars 
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infidelis divortio legali a viro solluta, ad alias nuptias convolavit, 
interpellatio omnino necessaria esset, etiam cum sequentibus maximis 
incommodis, scilicet, 1. mulier infidelis interpellationem ut sibi in- 
jurisam reputat; 2. vir ejus novus indignatus audit interpellationem 
et si viva voce interpellatio fit, nuntuis aliquando non sine periculo 
munere suo fungetur ; 3. ubi vir aut mulier divortio solutus ad aliud, 
ut aiunt, matrimonium jam transivit, non posset ad priorem spon- 
sum redire: ‘ obstat enim lex civilis.’ ”’ 

To this question the S. Congr. de Prop. Fide replied as follows: 
“ Ad mentem. Mens est, quod neque divortium, neque secundum 
matrimonium civile sunt sufficientia ad eximendum ab obligatione 
interpellationis. Quatenus vero saltem summarie et extrajudicialiter 
constet interpellationem vel impossibilem vel inutilem fore, utetur 
Episcopus facultate dispensandi, si ea pollet ; sin minus, supplicandum 
sanctissimo pro facultate pro decem casibus. SSmus. approbavit et 
facultatem concessit ” (C. P. F. 1360). Feije (Disp. n. 493) says: 
If the baptized party contract a new marriage, without interpellating, 
and without procuring a dispensation from the interpellations, then 
the baptized party sins grievously. The validity, however, of the 
marriage, in the opinion of many theologians, will depend on the 
subsequent consent or refusal of the unbaptized party to be con- 
verted and to cohabit peaceably, etc. This opinion, however, con- 
tinues Feije, does not agree with the decisions of the S. Congr. de 
Prop. Fide (March 5, 1816), which Congregation has declared, in 
some particular cases, a marriage invalid which was contracted 
without first interpellating or procuring a Papal dispensation. 

Little, if anything, can be concluded from the rulings of the S. 
Congregations concerning the necessity of interpellating on pain of 
invalidating the new marriage. The decisions of the Sacred Con- 
gregations refer to particular cases, and they purposely refrain from 
using terms that might be construed as settling a general point in 
dispute among the theologians. Thus the Propaganda was asked, 
March 5, 1816, “ utrum interpellatio sit de jure divino, atque adeo 
necessaria, ut ea neglecta, nullus plane habeatur locus dissolvendi 
matrimonii” and returned this answer, “se noluisse ex professo 
huic petito respondere,”’ etc. 

There is no foundation for the categorical statement that “ out- 
side of the case of a Papal dispensation, the interpellation is always 
required, jure divino, and that on pain of invalidity of a new mar- 
riage” (Smith, Marriage Process, n. 305). 
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Since theoretically, therefore, theologians are not agreed as to the 
nature of the need of interpellating, practically the interpellations are 
always to be made, or a Papal dispensation from them must be pro- 
cured, because any other course would leave the subsequent marriage 
a doubtful contract, and jeopardize the validity of the sacrament. 

Second Question.—Have the bishops of the United States facul- 
ties to dispense from the interpellations? They have no general 
faculties. Some individual bishops may have faculties to dispense 
from the interpellations for a certain number of cases, but there 
are no general faculties given to all our bishops as a body. Smith 
(Mar. Proc. n. 302) says: “ Bishops in the United States have no 
such Papal delegation, at least generally speaking, and consequently 
recourse is to be had to Rome in each case with us, as is also plainly 
intimated by the S. Congr. de Prop. Fide, Instr. Causae Mat. sect. 
45, Append. III. Pl. C. Balt.” 

The words of the “ Instruction ” are as follows: 

“Si matrimonium acciderit cum parte catholica post baptismi 
susceptionem, erit inquirendum, utrum praecesserit conjugis adhuc 
infidelis canonica interpellatio, aut saltem a legitima potestate fuerit 
super eadem interpellatione dispensatum. Quatenus constiterit de 
facta interpellatione aut de illius dispensatione, primum matri- 
monitm nequit amplius constituere vinculum secundum connubium 
irritans; quatenus vero neque interpellatio, neque ejusdem dispen- 
satio praecesserit, primum matrimonium obstabit quidem secundo, 
sed Ordinarius judicium suspendere debebit et casum, cum omnibus 
suis circumstantiis ad S. Sedem remittere, quae ipsi Ordinario quid 
faciendum sit, indicabit.” Putzer (Comment. in Facult. Apost. n. 
130) says: “ An hac facultate etiam nostri Episcopi (U. S. A.) 
gaudeant, publice non constat.” 

Among the faculties granted by the Holy See to the bishops of 
the United States is this one: “ Dispensandi cum gentilibus et in- 
fidelibus plures uxores habentibus, ut post conversionem et bap- 
tismum, quam ex illis maluerint, si etiam ipsa fidelis fiat retinere 
possint, nisi prima voluerit converti.” 

Our bishops, therefore, may dispense from the second of the two 
interpellations, namely, whether the unbaptized party will cohabit in 
peace, etc., but not from the first interpellation, namely, whether the 
unbaptized party is willing to receive baptism. 

Third Question.—What ought the priest to have done as soon 
as he learned of the first marriage? In the first place he might have 
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prudently suspected the possibility, if not the probability, of some 
such previous marriage and divorce under the circumstances, since 
such things are so common in the United States, and elicited the ip- 
formation in time to make the interpellations or to procure a dis. 
pensation from the proper authorities. Of course, this was im. 
possible at the moment when the priest did, as a matter of fact, 
learn of the previous marriage and divorce. The parties lived 
far away in the mountains. They are living together in good faith 
as husband and wife. They are to be baptized and then married. 
Everything is ready. The only practicable course open to the priest 
would seem to be to leave them in good faith and marry them and 
then procure a dispensation from the interpellations and have them 
renew their consent. There is ample reason, under the circum- 
stances, to petition the Holy See for a dispensation. The second 
husband is a Catholic now, and the parties are in good faith, and 
there is no hope of the wife ever returning to the first husband, from 
whom she is legally divorced and who is unbaptized. The effect of 
this Papal dispensation from the interpellations is “ ut matrimonium 
partis neo-conversae cum altero fideli sit validum et omnimoda 
firmitate gaudeat, etiamsi postea constaret de bona dispositione 
compartis infidelis, momento quo data fuit dispensatio, imo, etiamsi 
probaretur hoc ipso momento, partem, quae credebatur infidelis, jam 
fuisse baptizatum ” (De Becker, de Mat. p. 456). 

Fourth Question.—What is to be done now? Leave the parties 
in good faith and procure a dispensation from the interpellations and 
then make them renew their consent. In this case, according to a 
recent reply of the Congr. of the Holy Office, there is no “ sanatio 
in radice,” “in hoc casu non dari locum dispensationi in radice,” etc. 
(Jan. 17, 1900). Consequently, after procuring the dispensation, 
the parties must be married over again, that is, renew their consent 
in the presence of the parish priest and two witnesses. 











